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We  Agree  With  Mr.  Morsel 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  talk  made  at  the 
February  15th  breakfast  meeting  of  the  National  Shoe 
Manufacturers  Association,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  L  Morse,  President  of  Morse  Shoe  Stores  and 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores: 


"By  1970,  automated  warehousing  will  be  a  reality. 
It  will  bring  about  radical  changes  in  warehouse  layout 
and  equipment. 

'' It  will  make  more  productive  use  of  warehouse  space 
and  accomplish  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  warehousing. 

''However,  I  would  warn  you  to  approach  this  with 
the  aid  of  an  able  consultant." 


Mr.  Morse  is  not  recommending  a  specific  consultant, 
but  he  is  reminding  his  members  and  the  industry  that 
warehouse  automation  is  far  from  a  do-it-yourself 
project. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
designers  of  department  store  structures  •  Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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assures  a  switch-proof  ticket. 
(Cannot  be  removed  from  low- 
priced  items  and  re-attached  to 
higher  priced  articles.)  The 
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In  seconds  the  frequently 
changed  information  can  be 
“dialed”... prints  from  inex¬ 
pensive  bands  of  rubber.  Price- 
marks  top  and  bottom  lines.  IN 
ADDITION. ..center  line  of 
less  frequently  changing  infor¬ 
mation  prints  from  metal  type. 


You  can't  sell  merchandise  when  it's  in  the  marking 
room.  Monarch's  new  '82"  is  the  practical  way  to  get 
it  on  the  selling  floor  in  a  hurry'  It's  a  3-.vay  invest¬ 
ment  in  Speed  -the  Protection  of  switch-proof 
tickets-^and  low  cost  Stock  Control.  May  we  give 
you  full  information'^ 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Wage-Hour  Day  by  day  the  pressure  is  growing  to  force 
through  labor’s  program  for  expansion  of  coverage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Committee  is  expected  to  report  a  bill  almost 
any  day.  ,\t  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just 
what  (hanges  w'ill  be  made  in  the  so-called  Kennedy  bill, 
S.  IWC),  but  the  bill  will  provide  for  retail  coverage.  The 
unions  are  being  aided  in  their  drive  by  the  Administration. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  striving  to  water  down  the  bill  in 
order  to  make  it  less  objectionable  to  retailers— an  impos¬ 
sible  task. 

The  use  of  volume  cutoffs  as  a  yardstick  has  been  popular 
among  the  proponents  of  this  legislation.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  many  Congressmen  do  not  want  to  bring  small 
retailers  under  the  Act,  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  has  come 
up  with  a  formula  for  excluding  them  that  is  fair  and  equit¬ 
able.  (.)ne  plan  under  consideration  is  to  apply  the  $1 
minimum  wage  to  stores  doing  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
$750,000  or  less.  Those  with  higher  volumes  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  proposed  $1.25-an-hour  rate. 

Broailening  coverage  in  this  fashion  would  create  devas¬ 
tating  confusion  within  retailing.  Some  retail  outlets,  spe¬ 
cifically  some  .small  specialty  shops,  would  fall  far  beneath 
the  S750,000  cutoff,  while  a  small  department  store  would 
be  covered. 

Senator  Kennedy  appears  to  prefer  to  leave  the  cutoff  at 
$1  million  in  annual  sales  volume. 

In  (he  House  of  Representatives,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  planning  to  open 
hearings  early  in  March  on  minimum-wage  legislation.  With 
other  important  issues  before  Congress,  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  .some  time  before  the  wage-hour  issue  comes  to 
a  conclusive  vote;  so  retailers  still  have  time  to  express  their 
views  to  their  Congressmen. 
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the  .Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  .Association.  Mr.  Eisenpreis  made  a  learned  and 
forceful  statement  expressing  the  views  of  NRMA  to  the 
committee.  Myron  Silbert,  vice  president  of  Federated 
Stores,  Inc.,  explained  the  historical  background  of  the 
Federal  Reserve’s  reporting  of  department  stores’  statistics 
and  the  value  of  these  statistics  to  the  trade.  Within  hours 
the  Senate  .Appropriations  Committee  decided  to  withhold 
the  funds  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  until  such 
time  as  the  Committee  could  be  assured  that  adequate  sta¬ 
tistics  would  be  made  available  to  the  vast  number  of  users 
of  this  information. 


Loss  Leaders.  Representative  Wright  Patman  (D-Texas)  is 
the  author  of  a  bill,  H.  R.  10235,  which  would  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in  order  to  prevent  sales  of 
merchandise  at  “unreasonably  low  prices.’’  Representative 
Patman  is  obviously  hoping  to  make  sales  of  this  type  illegal, 
and  he  defines  a  sale  at  an  unreasonbly  low  price  as  one 
below  “cost.” 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee;  but  as  yet  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  the  measure. 


Higher  Postal  Rates.  The  .Administration  is  asking  for 
another  increase  in  postal  rates  this  year,  in  an  attempt  to 
wipe  out  the  deficit  in  the  operating  costs  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  request  is  for  an  increase  of  one  cent  in 
both  first-class  and  airmail  rates.  As  yet  Congress  has  not 
indicated  that  it  will  act  quickly  on  this  request,  no  doubt 
because  rates  were  raised  only  last  year,  and  further  because 
postal  employees  are  planning  to  ask  for  another  wage  in¬ 
crease  which  could  wipe  out  any  gains  achieved  through 
increased  rates.  ’Round  and  ’round  they  go. 


FRB-Census.  For  weeks  NRMA  and  other  groups  fought  a 
behind-the-scenes  battle  to  stop  a  move  to  transfer  the  col¬ 
lection  of  department  store  statistics  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  to  the  Census  Board.  NRMA  was  not  opposed 
to  this  transfer  provided  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would 
not  curtail  the  scope  of  information  reported.  Information 
reaching  the  Association’s  offices  indicated,  however,  that 
the  data  that  would  be  forthcoming  if  Census  undertook  the 
job  would  represent  figures  so  limited  that  they  would,  the 
•Association  felt,  be  of  little  value. 

■After  conferences  with  top  authorities  at  the  administra¬ 
tive  level,  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  some 
action.  .Alfred  Eisenpreis,  director  of  research.  Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  appeared  before  the  Holland  subcommittee  of 


The  Consumer.  Out  of  the  political  hat  has  come  a  new 
subject  .  .  .  the  consumer.  In  this  election  year.  Congress¬ 
men  have  suddenly  developed  a  burning  interest  in  the  con¬ 
sumer.  That  everyone  is  a  consumer  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  “the  people”  have  at  last  become  politically 
important.  Bills  already  introduced  would  establish  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Consumers  in  the  executive  branch  to  look  out 
for  the  consumer  and  hear  his  complaints.  The  Federal 
T'rade  Commission  has  held  one  conference  to  hear  consum¬ 
ers  discuss  deception.  The  Attorney  General  has  held  a  con¬ 
ference  on  “Consumer  Protection,”  to  which  he  invited  the 
attorney  general  of  each  state.  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois 
wants  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  deception  in  the  area  of 
consumer  credit.  And  so  it  goes. 

Although  it  is  not  said,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  retailer 
is  the  subject  of  some  of  the  legislation,  and  certainly  of  the 
discussions  that  have  been  held. 

This  trend  is  being  watched  closely  by  the  .Association, 
and  the  membership  will  be  kept  advised  of  any  develop- 
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The  mounting  claims  for  competitive  advantages  stemming  from  some  manufacturers*  misrepresentations 
confuse  salesmen  and  prospects.  Here  are  scientific,  indisputable  facts  that  will  better  help  you  understand 
what  it’s  all  about  and  convey  these  facts  to  your  prospects  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  that  will  make  sales. 


Q.  Hxactly  what  is  the  technical  trade  meaning  of  two 
channel  stereophonies? 

A.  All  stereo  records  have  two  “channels”  recorded  by 
means  of  two  separate  recording  systems.  Two  channel, 
or  binaural,  stereophonies  was  conceived  and  developed 
to  record  and  reproduce  music  with  greater  realism  on 
the  principle  that  human  hearing  is  binaural,  and  that 
by  having  two  sound  sources  your  ears  (two)  hear  the 
music  with  greater  depth  and  perception  from  the  two 
separate  sound  sources  or  “channels.” 

are  being  sold  as  stereo  phonographs  merely  because 
they  contain  two  channel  stereo  equipment  in  the  same 
cabinet,  but  in  fact  provide  no  perceptible  stereo  separa¬ 
tion  at  all  and  sound  no  better  than  a  comparable 
monaural  set. 

Q.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  piece,  space  sep¬ 
arated  stereo  vs.  stereo  self-contained  in  one  cabinet? 

A.  The  two  piece  stereo,  spaced  several  feet  apart,  can 
provide  a  more  interesting  stereo  effect  in  a  fairly  large 
room  than  a  self-contained  unit  of  comparable  quality. 

It  does  have  the  disadvantage  of  confining  the  listeners 
to  certain  areas  within  the  room  for  best  stereo  effects. 

In  the  best  of  the  self-contained  stereo  instruments  the 
sound  is  projected  right  and  left  and  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
tance  or  “space”  is  obtained  by  reflections  from  the 
walls,  thus  enveloping  the  listener  with  dimensional 
music.  The  listening  position  within  the  room  makes  no 
difference. 

Q.  Since  there  are  only  two  channels  to  reproduce,  what 
about  “three-channel”  or  “multi-channel”  reproducing 
systems? 

A.  Some  advertisers  have  been  promoting  a  mythical 
"three-channel”  stereo  system  on  the  assumption  that 
three  has  more  sales  appeal  than  two.  These  claims  are 
now  recognized  as  such  blatant  misrepresentation  that 
they  evoked  the  protests  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau.  To  circumvent  this  reprimand,  they  are  now 
being  called  “multi-channel”— iwj^/yiny  more  than  two. 

Q.  Can  you  have  both  optionally? 

A.  Marketing  experience  has  shown  that  the  preference  is 
for  the  all  in  one  cabinet  — however,  customers  often 
change  their  minds  and  later  want  to  add  a  space  sepa¬ 
rated  speaker.  Any  high  quality  instrument  can  and 
should  provide  this  facility. 

Q.  What,  in  fact,  does  a  “multi-channel”  or  “three-chan¬ 
nel”  reproducer  consist  of? 

A.  Sometimes  only  multiple  speakers  with  frequency  divid¬ 
ing  networks,  diverting  the  bass  frequencies  into  the 
bass  speakers  and  treble  frequencies  into  the  treble 
speakers.  Magnavox  introduced  the  first  multi-speaker 
(four)  monaural  phonograph  in  1954.  The  fact  that 
there  were  four  speakers  and  frequency  dividers  did  not 
make  it  a  “four-channel”  monaural  system.  Some  “three- 
channel”  systems  incorporate  three  speakers  and  three 
amplifiers.  Magnavox  has  been  building  models  using 
four  amplifiers  and  four  speakers  since  its  introduction 
of  the  first  stereo  phonographs  but  has  never  laid  claims 
to  a  “four-channel”  stereo  system  because  there  are  still 
only  two  channels  to  reproduce. 

Q.  What  is  true  stereophonic  reproduction? 

A.  True  stereo  reproduction  is  a  two  channel  system  of 
reproducing  sound  that  is  compatible  with  the  method 
of  recording  that  sound.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
added  to  the  recording  except  distortion.  It's  that  simple. 

Q.  What  about  high  fidelity  music? 

A.  It’s  been  all  but  lost  in  the  shuffle  between  ping  pong 
balls,  railroad  trains,  non  existent  stereo  channels,  myth¬ 
ical  super  power  claims  and  the  baffling  multiplicity  of 
knobs.  People  buy  a  modern  phonograph  primarily  to 
enjoy  music— they  enjoy  music  most  when  reproduced 
with  the  greatest  realism.  Stereo  is  an  improvement  — 
an  embellishment,  of  high  fidelity.  It  was  not  conceived 
as  a  substitute  of  obnoxious  distortion  for  beautiful  tone. 
Pre-stereo,  good  high  fidelity  phonographs  sound  better 
than  many  of  the  stereo  sets  now  being  offered. 

Stereophonic  high  fidelity  is  a  wonderful  phenomenon 
...  it  can  be  exciting,  it  can  be  entertaining  ...  it  should 
be  music  reproduced  more  faithfully  than  you  have  ever 
heard  before.  You  don't  need  meaningless  gadgets  and 
gimmicks  to  baffle  your  prospects.  Good  demonstrations 
of  good  stereo  equipment,  supported  by  a  straight¬ 
forward  explanation  will  make  sales. 

Q.  W'hat  is  the  consumer  benefit  from  “multi-channel” 
stereo? 

A.  Nothing— in  fact,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  true  stereo 
because  only  treble  tones  are  stereo;  the  bass  range  is 
played  monaurally  through  a  single  bass  speaker. 

Q.  Then  what  are  the  advantages  of  “multi-channel”  stereo? 

A.  Where  only  one  bass  speaker  is  used  there  is  obviously 
the  cost  saving  of  a  bass  speaker,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  stereo  separation  in  the  bass  range. 

“Three-channel”  or  partial  stereo  is  very  much  like  the 
originally  proposed  compatible  stereo  recording  system 
that  was  turned  down  by  the  recording  industry  in  the 
belief  that  it  did  not  provide  the  full  potential  benefits 
of  two  channel  stereophonic. 

Q.  Is  the  public  confused  about  the  merits  of  stereo? 

A.  You  know  that  they  are  confused  — that  this  confusion 
has  developed  buying  hesitancy.  What’s  more,  many 
people  have  concluded  that  stereo  has  no  merit  based 
on  either  unfortunate  actual  experiences  or  on  misinfor¬ 
mation.  Let’s  take  the  confusion  out  of  selling  and  make 
demonstrations  based  on  the  true  merits  of  stereophonies. 

Let’s  make  more  sales. 

Q.  What  is  stereo  separation? 

A.  It  is  the  ability  to  identify  each  instrument  coming  from 
the  separate  channels  and  in  the  blended  sounds  that  are 
created  between  the  two  sound  sources.  Originally  stereo 
reproducers  were  conceived  as  two  space  separated 
cabinets,  each  containing  a  stereo  channel.  Magnavox 
introduced  the  first  self-contained  stereo  instruments 
wherein  both  reproducing  channels  (speakers  and 
amplifiers)  were  contained  within  a  single  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture.  To  retain  the  stereo  separation,  special  electro- 
acoustical  techniques  were  developed.  Since  then  sets 

Krank  Frbimann,  hraititnt,  Th*  Magnavtx  Company  • 

the  magni-Ficent 

IVIcignavox 

WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIOELITV  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 

Reprints  of  this  message  for  your  bulletin  board  are  available  from  the  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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There  ain’t 
no  such  animal! 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  who 
came  home  from  the  zoo  and  told  his  father: 

“I  saw  an  animal  with  a  neck  10  feet  long. 
And  it  has  a  small  head  with  a  long  tongue 
that  stretches  way  out  to  eat  big  chunks  of 
leaves  right  off  the  trees.  When  it  gets  mad. 
it  kicks  up  its  hind  legs  and  throws  up  so 
much  dirt,  it  scares  even  a  lion.” 

After  a  moment  the  boy’s  father  said. 
“There  ain’t  no  such  animal.” 

Similarly,  a  salesman  said  to  a  storeowner, 
“I  know  an  ideal  retail  product.  It’s  tops  in 
quality;  is  in  the  top  price  bracket;  has  profit 
protection;  is  the  largest  volume  seller  in  units 
and  dollars;  and  has  by  far  the  greatest  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance.” 

The  storeowner  thought  for  a  moment  and 
said.  “There  ain’t  no  such  animal.” 

Ah,  but  there  is  so  such  an  animal .  . . 

It’s  Simmons  famous  Beautyrest‘''  mattress 

and  it  gives  you  all  these  advantages: 

•  Has  a  basic  product  difference  that’s  dem¬ 
onstrable  and  superior, 

•  Outlasted  all  other  mattresses  tested  for 
durability  by  United  States  Testing  Co. 

•  Yields  a  top  margin — up  to  47%. 

•  Has  no  seasonal  sales  variation — no  mark¬ 
down — no  work-room  expense. 

•  Produces  a  net  profit  of  over  26%  on  sales. 
(Russel  Allen  Co.) 

•  Consistently  shows  ten-to-twelve  time  turn¬ 
over. 

•  Is  proven  to  be  the  best  consumer  value. 

•  Contributes  to  retail  mattress  salesman’s 
remuneration. 

•  Provides  the  retailer  with  a  fully  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  program. 

•  Is  the  best  known  and  the  most  wanted 
brand  in  its  industry. 

•  Has  guaranteed  profit  protection  via  a  vig¬ 
orously  policed  Fair  Trade  program. 

c  Is  the  best  selling  brand  in  its  industry,  yet 
sells  in  the  top  price  line. 

•  Has  a  ten-year  warranty. 

Moral  for  retailers:  Don’t  let  anybody  ever 
tell  you,  “There  ain’t  no  such  animal.”  Re¬ 
member  this  little  Beautyrest  story  and  profit 
from  it  in  your  store. 
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Stores 


Midcity,  USA*,  Starts 
Its  Dotuntoiun  Comeback 


By  Laurence  Alexander 


This  is  the  story  of  Midcity,  U.  5.  A.  —  a  true 

story  about  a  real  small  city  and  its  downtown 
situation  and  what's  being  done  about  it.  The  narrator, 
Laurence  Alexander,  is  president  of  National 

Downtown  Services,  Inc.,  a  consultant  firm  that  has 
conducted  "assets  and  liabilities  studies"  and  planned 
action  programs  for  many  downtowns.  This  is  one  of  them. 

Its  problems  will  sound  familiar;  its  program  is  sound. 


THli  practical  way  to  begin  central 
city  improvement  is  with  a  study 
of  the  downtown  in  question.  That 
is  how  we  began  our  program  of  help¬ 
ing  one  tyjjical  downtown  towards  re¬ 
vitalization. 

Study,  research,  a  survey— whatever 
it  is  called— the  goal  is  to  find  the 
facts  about  downtown,  to  eliminate 
guesses  as  far  as  possible  and  get  down 
in  black  and  white  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  specific  down¬ 
town. 

I  must  stress  the  word  specific  be¬ 
cause  while  most  downtowns  have 
roughly  similar  problems,  they  vary 
enormouslv  in  detail  and  in  the  re¬ 


sources  they  have  for  fighting  for  a 
healthy  economic  future. 

A  Profile  of  Midcity.  In  this  city  where 
we  were  called  in  as  consultants— let’s 
call  it  Midcity— a  great  many  man 
hours  of  research,  statistical  checking, 
shopper  interviewing  and  businessman 
(piestioning  turned  up  a  sharp  profile. 
Here  is  a  highly  abbreviated  version 
of  our  detailed  study:  Midcity  had  in 
the  period  from  1948  through  1958 
increased  its  population  10  j)er  cent. 
But  this  city  is  the  shopping  hub  for 
a  far  bigger  county  area,  which  upped 
its  population  by  a  huge  61  per  cent. 
In  total  retail  sales  the  picture  was 


similar:  in  Midcity  from  $72  million 
in  1948  to  $129  million  in  1958,  while 
the  total  county  figures  went  from 
$337  million  up  to  $997  million.  Per¬ 
centagewise,  retail  sales  went  up  in 
Midcity  by  79  per  cent  and  in  the  en¬ 
tire  county,  195  jjer  cent. 

In  digest  form  here  is  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Midcity.  The  city,  and 
therefore  the  population  living  near 
downtown,  is  growing  but  at  a  slow 
rate.  The  county  population  is  boom¬ 
ing  along  many  times  faster  than  the 
city’s.  Retail  sales  are  also  growing 
far  faster  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  recent 
10-year  period  the  city’s  share  of  sales 
has  dropped  from  21  per  cent  of  the 
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county  total  down  to  13  per  cent.  This 
means  a  loss  in  critical  share  of  the 
market  of  38  per  cent. 

In  Midcity,  the  bulk  of  retailing  in 
general  merchandise  and  apparel  is 
done  on  Nfain  Street.  So,  these  figures 
trace  pretty  fairly  the  decline  of  Main 
Street’s  position  as  the  top  shopping 
street  in  the  county.  Two  major  re¬ 
gional  shopping  centers  and  a  horde 
of  roadside  operations  have  moved  in. 
Po|)ulation,  s|)endal>Ie  income  and 
sales  are  Mowing  out  towaid  the  hint- 
erlantls.  ,\  new  retailing  (enter  of 
gravity  is  developing  in  this  prosper¬ 
ous  and  beautiful  county.  Can  it  be 
prevented  from  shifting  too  far  from 
downtown?  This  is  the  vital  question 
for  nearly  all  downtowns. 

A  Rundown  Main  Street,  .\nother  key 
factor  in  our  research  is  the  study  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  Midcity’s 
downtown  area.  Once  again  a  detailed 
inventory  was  submitted.  In  broad 
strokes,  though,  this  downtown  is  a 
long  strip  shopping  area  developed 
almost  exclusively  along  Main  Street 
except  for  the  “fringe”  type  retail  busi¬ 
nesses— auto  supply,  upholstery,  etc. 
riiere  are  very  few  modern  structures 
though  there  has  been  a  good  share 
of  front  and  interior  modernization. 
Architecturally  it  is  a  hodgepodge 
like  most  downtowns.  A  special  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  glut  of  very  small  frontage 
stores  and  a  shortage  of  larger  space 
units.  There  is  a  good  daytime  popu¬ 
lation  of  office  workers. 

Immediately  off  Main  Street  we  find 
the  usual  grey  zone  of  residences  slip¬ 
ping  into  blight,  second  rate  commer¬ 
cial  buildings,  and  unattractive  small 
manufacturing.  A  major  Main  Street 
railroad  crossing  is  a  problem.  One  of 
our  field  researchers  was  once  pre¬ 
vented  from  crossing  Main  Street  for 
13  minutes  one  busy  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  a  slow'-moving,  backing  and 
filling  freight! 

Parking  is  in  substantially  good  sup¬ 
ply  but  there  is  a  confusing  variety  of 
rates,  hours,  restricted  zones,  etc.  The 
parking  is  not  well  planned;  much  is 
badly  located  and  it  is  not  visible  to 
drivers.  Bus  service  is  from  adequate 
to  good  on  various  routes.  There  are 


a  number  of  conspicuous  store  vacan¬ 
cies  most  of  which  are  very  unsightly. 
.A  sizeable  federally-aided  Urban  Re¬ 
newal  project  has  been  approved  in 
Washington.  The  slums  cleared  out 
will  be  replaced  mostly  by  parking 
and  commercial  buildings.  However, 
there  are  no  signs  that  this  will  be 
completed  in  the  reasonably  near 
future.  This  too  is  typical  of  many 
cities. 

Shoppers'  Opinions.  When  shoppers 
were  (juestioned  about  downtown 
Midcity  they  gave  the  expected  wide 
range  of  likes  and  dislikes.  Everything 
from  parking  to  personnel  in  stores 
was  covered.  I'here  were  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  on  both  sides  of  every  sidiject.  A 
statistical  analysis  of  these  proved  vir¬ 
tually  nothing.  Deeper  motivational 
type  (|uestioning  of  many  shoppers  re¬ 
vealed  that  they  broke  down  into  three 
important  groups. 

riie  first  group  were  fretjuent  down¬ 
town  shoppers.  These  shoppers  had 
some  complaints  but  generally  they 
liked  things  downtown.  The  second 
group  are  occasional  shoppers  down¬ 
town.  They  have  mixed  attitudes  and 
can  be  swayed.  Those  in  the  third  seg¬ 
ment  do  not  shop  downtown.  They 
have  definite  negative  views  toward 
downtown  and  find  fault  with  almost 
everything  downtown. 

These  shopper  reactions  are  not 
really  sensible  or  rational;  they’re 
really  prejudices.  Many  of  the  women 
most  critical  of  downtown  Midcity 
admitted  they  had  never  been  there. 
Many  were  new  residents.  And,  on  the 
other  side,  many  loyal  downtown 
shoppers  who  did  not  like  the  new 
shopping  centers  told  us  they’d  never 
shopped  in  them  or  had  only  gone 
sight-seeing  when  they  first  opened. 
In  Midcity  we  found  that  shoppers 
did  not  know  the  facts,  but  they  had 
strong  opinions  anyway.  It  is  those 
opinions  (prejudices)  which  must  be 
fought  just  as  much  as  the  real  facts. 
This  too  is  a  widespread  situation. 

The  Businessmen.  Interviews  with  a 
large  cross  section  of  downtown  busi¬ 
nessmen— retailers,  property  owners, 
bankers,  etc.— showed  that  they  felt  the 


need  for  organized  effort  to  aid  down¬ 
town.  I'hey  seemed  to  think  the  time 
for  action  was  overdue.  But  their  pre- 
scriptions  for  that  action  were  so  at 
variance  with  one  another  that  there 
was  virtually  no  ground  for  agree¬ 
ment.  rhey  hadn’t  been  able  to  get 
together. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  tendency 
to  blame  men  iti  other  businesses  or  in 
City  Hall  for  downtown’s  prol)lems. 
Merchants  were  prone  to  take  credit 
for  giving  good  merchandise  at  fair 
prices  and  with  first  rate  service.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  public  knew 
and  appreciated  this.  But  our  shopper 
interviews  showed  that  the  public 
was  either  totally  unaware  of  this  or 
totally  indiMerent! 

This,  in  concentrated  form,  is  the 
condition  of  and  competition  facing 
downtown  Midcity  USA.  Based  on 
these  facts  and  conceptions  we  mapped 
out  a  prevgram  of  downtown  revitaliza¬ 
tion  and  business  building.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  planned  to  strengthen  business 
downtown  immediately  through  quick- 
action  plans  and  promotional  activity. 
It  is  also  intended  to  point  out  some 
of  the  more  deeply  rooted  problems 
and  launch  Midcity  downtowners  on 
the  way  to  their  correction  or  ameli¬ 
oration. 

Promotional  First-Aid.  Retail  promo¬ 
tion  was  assigned  the  kick-off  role  in 
downtown’s  program.  Protnotion  can 
be  launched  quickly  and  can  win 
shoppers  for  downtown  while  the 
longer  range  plans  are  being  worked 
out.  Furthermore,  our  shopper  re¬ 
search  had  proven  that  there  were 
major  shopper  misconceptions  about 
downtown,  prejudices  and  mental 
blocks  which  we  could  attack  immed¬ 
iately. 

A  new,  up-to-date  shopper  image  of 
downtown  was  developed  by  us  and 
integrated  into  all  phases  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  A  new  theme  for  downtown 
was  originated,  advertising  campaigns 
mapped  out,  sales  events  programmed 
and  institutional  events  or  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs  laid  out  for  a  year  ahead. 
These  ideas  were  first  implemented  for 
the  Christmas  1959  season  in  a  strong 
advertising  campaign.  The  campaign 
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>wn-  I  aimed  at  accomplishing  two  specific 
dme  I  tasks  in  addition  to  generating  direct 
prc-  I  business.  It  aimed  to  prove  to  shop- 
“  at  I  pers  that  there  actually  was  plenty  of 
here  |  downtown  parking  space  (as  men- 
Srec-  I  tioned  earlier),  and  to  begin  the  job 
get  of  rcl)uilding  a  new  and  healthy 
shopper  image  of  downtown. 

?nc>  Almost  every  downtown  gets  fre- 
•t  in  quent  “l)ad  press,”  stressing  its  troubles 
“•tts-  and  problems.  Shopping  centers,  on 
^t^tt  I  the  other  hand,  tend  to  get  a  very  good 
fair  I  press.  Important  in  the  promotional 
hey  I  program  for  Midcity’s  downtowners 
was  a  public  relations  effort  through 
’per  all  lotal  media,  men’s,  women’s  and 
hlic  children’s  clubs  and  organizations, 
*  or  I  schools  and  all  other  channels  through 
which  we  could  tell  the  story  of  a  re- 
fhe  I  vitalized  downtown.  Midcity  is  lucky 
I  to  have  a  strong,  service-minded  daily 
on  I  paper, 
iped  I 

hra-  I  Traffic  and  Parking  Improvement.  Our 

pro-  recommendations  on  transportation 
ness  covered  parking,  mass  transit  and 
"ok-  traffic  improvement.  Emphasis  here 
’'•ty-  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  vast  numbers 
’nie  of  area  residents,  especially  newcom- 
ers,  did  not  know  the  route  to  down- 
on  town,  the  buses  to  downtown  or  the 
leli-  large  supply  of  jjarking  downtown. 
We  developed  a  plan  of  better  route 

i  marking:  better  identification  of  park¬ 
ing;  lot  clean-up  and  beautification; 
revamped  rate  and  hours  structure: 
can  validation:  uniformity  of  parking 
"^•n  j  conditions;  better  public  information 
fhe  on  transit  service  and  a  variety 
ked  of  other  immediate-action  improve- 
ments. 

In  addition,  a  long  range  plan  of 
•out  traffic  rerouting  and  improvement, 
unification  and  relocation  of  some 
parking,  and  investigation  of  transit 

I  service  was  projected.  shuttle  bus 
along  this  greatly  stretched  out  Main 
Street  was  proposed;  solutions  were 
provided  to  the  omnipresent  problem 
of  downtown  employees  hogging  the 
best  parking.  And,  of  course,  dissem¬ 
ination  of  the  facts  to  the  public  at  all 
times  was  stressed. 

Actual  Renovation.  Other  underlying 
I  problems  for  downtown  Midcity  have 
'‘8"  I  to  do  with  the  use  and  misuse  of  down¬ 


town  land.  The  strip  development  is 
one  serious  problem.  Bad  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  retailing  district  at  one  end 
of  Main  Street  is  another.  The  lack  of 
large  rentable  units  is  a  third.  The 
presence  of  railroad  tracks  is  a  fourth. 
A  mix-up  of  high  and  lower  quality 
stores,  the  old  and  inadequate  streets, 
and  the  surrounding  residential  blight 
are  among  the  others. 

Despite  local  interest  in  a  shopping 
mall  we  recommended  against  the  idea 
in  this  case.  The  stretched  out  Main 
Street,  the  lack  of  alternate  streets  for 
traffic  and  the  huge  cost  were  major 
objections.  VVe  proposed  instead  a 
store-rear  beautification  tied  in  with 
expansion  and  improvement  of  behind 
the  store  parking.  VVe  developed  a 
program  to  combine  small  stores  into 
larger  units  needed  by  present  and 
prospective  tenants.  VVe  created  a  spe¬ 
cial  plan  to  tighten  and  make  more 
compact  the  central  shopping  area, 
eliminate  the  slum  sections,  bring  in 
additional  office  buildings  to  take  up 
the  slack.  All  of  this  is  designed  to 
improve  downtown’s  looks  and  to 
make  it  easier  for  shoppers  to  get 
tlowntown  and  shop  tlowntow'u. 

Most  of  these  programs  come  into 
the  mfxlerate  term  or  long  term  classi¬ 
fication.  But  such  ideas  are  essential 
to  the  long  range  survival  of  any 
downtown  as  an  important  retail  and 
commercial  center. 

The  Store's  Needs.  As  for  merchan¬ 
dising,  we  found  Midcity  to  have  a 
well  balanced  variety  of  stores  and 
services.  This  was  one  of  its  strongest 
points.  But  there  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  moderate  priced,  attractive  lunch¬ 
eon  places  or  coffee  shops  for  shoppers 
to  meet  at,  dine  at  and  rest.  The  store 
hours  situation  needed  clarification. 
The  bulk  of  the  stores  were  open  two 
nights  per  week.  But  a  sizable  portion 
were  not  and  there  was  much  diversity 
about  which  two  nights  to  open.  We 
proposed  a  uniform  schedule  of  two 
night  openings  and  we  proposed  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  a  third  night. 
Several  of  the  mainstay  stores  already 
had  a  third  night  and  the  competitive 
situation  was  developing  even  beyond 
third  to  fourth  niehts. 


Morale  Building.  An  important  psy¬ 
chological  fact  was  seriously  hamper¬ 
ing  downtown  Midcity.  It  was  the 
essentially  jxjor  view  of  the  city 
held  by  many  downtown  businessmen. 
These  men  abused  downtown  in  their 
conversations  and  in  talking  with  their 
employees.  This  bad  morale  was  re¬ 
flected  in  store  after  store  and  business 
after  business.  The  most  dynamic  and 
successful  businessmen  had  higher 
morale.  The  generally  poor  attitude 
of  the  merchants  particularly  was  be¬ 
ing  reflected  all  the  way  back  to  the 
shopper.  It  was  obviously  vital  to  re¬ 
educate  many  downtown  businessmen 
to  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
downtow'n  had  many  really  solid  assets. 
A  series  of  meetings  and  personal  visits 
by  leaders  began  the  job  of  selling  these 
businessmen  on  the  future  of  their 
downtown— if  they  would  fight  for  it. 

The  final  major  subject  on  which 
we  submitted  recommendations  was 
that  of  organizing  for  action.  From 
our  work  in  many  cities  we  knew 
that  only  through  an  effective  organiz¬ 
ation  can  downtown  action  take  place. 
We  therefore  outlined  at  their  request 
a  detailed  program  for  reorganization 
and  revitalization  of  the  merchants 
division  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
expanding  the  staff  of  the  division  and 
raising  an  adequate  (but  not  luxuri¬ 
ous)  budget.  The  building  of  real  sup¬ 
port,  first  among  the  key  downtown 
businessmen  and  then  among  the  rank 
and  file,  was  plotted.  This  was  actual¬ 
ly  the  first  step  in  our  campaign  of 
downtown  revitalization.  It  is  the  in¬ 
itial  thing  which  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  to  forge  a  spearhead  for  down- 
down’s  thrust  toward  revitalization. 
And  downtown  Midcity  has  already 
successfully  completed  this  move. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  all 
these  and  the  other  plans  for  down¬ 
town  Midcity  can  be  completed.  It  is 
important  that  downtown  is  now  ac¬ 
tively  working  on  saving  and  even  ex¬ 
panding  itself.  Immediate  plans  and 
practical  long  range  plans  are  in  prep¬ 
ress.  Retailers,  projierty  owners,  fi¬ 
nancial  interests  and  the  city  admin¬ 
istration  are  beginning  to  pull  in 
unison— most  of  the  time— toward  a  re¬ 
vitalized  downtown. 


Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  checks 
with  Alfred  Eisenpreis  a  point  in  the  latter’s  Ab-page  brief,  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  take  over  and  substantially 
alter  the  present  system  of  reporting  department  store  sales  and 
stock  statistics,  now  a  Federal  Reserve  activity. 

Retailers  Win  Support 
In  Fight  to  Save  Trade  Data 

Last  month,  a  Senate  Committee  advised  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census  that  funds  for  a  take-over 
would  be  withheld,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 

in  deference  to  protests  of  NRMA  and  others. 

Action  by  the  senate  Appro-  This  action  lollowetl  innnecUately 
priations  Committee  last  month  upon  the  appearance  betore  a  subcom- 
brotight  to  a  halt  the  plans  to  shift  the  mittee  of  NRMA’s  witness,  Alfred 

collection  of  department  store  sales  Eisenpreis,  director  of  research  of 

data  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  and  ARF’s 
to  the  Bureau  of  tlte  Census.  The  witness,  Myron  Silbert,  vice  president 
Committee  refused  funds  retpiested  of  Federated  Stores, 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  this  pur-  In  a  -15-page  brief,  Mr.  Eisenpreis 
pose.  Its  action  was  based  on  protests  showed  that  the  question  involved 

Ijrought  by  NRMA  and  the  .\merican  was  not  merely  the  transfer  of  the  FRB 

Retail  Federation  against  proposed  statistical  program  to  the  Census  Bu- 

curtailment  of  the  data.  reau,  nor  even  the  integration  of  the 

Leaving  the  way  open  for  the  Cen-  Census  Bureau’s  and  the  FRB’s  pro- 

sus  Bureau  to  renew  its  request  for  grams,  but  rather  a  radical  change, 

funds  in  a  supplemental  budget  or  with  far-reaching  effects,  in  the  whole 
in  the  next  annual  budget,  the  Com-  system  of  government  collection  of  re¬ 
mittee  advised  the  Bureau  to  conduct  tail  trade  statistics, 
further  discussions  with  the  trade  so  He  stressed  the  disappearance  of 

as  to  reach  better  agreement  and  more  valuable  local  and  departmental  in¬ 
clarity  in  its  proposals.  formation  and  the  danger  of  making 


precipitate,  one-sided  decisions  in  thk 
matter  without  careful  research  among 
the  users  of  the  present  data.  He 
{x)inted  out,  finally,  that  if  change 
are  to  be  made,  it  will  be  essential  to 
provide  for  a  transition  jjeriod  during 
which  both  old-basis  and  new-basb 
figures  would  be  published,  in  order 
to  assure  continuity  and  comparabil¬ 
ity  of  information.  (I'he  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  had  proposed  to  start  its  new  ser¬ 
ies  without  transition,  next  January.) 

With  the  jX)stponement  secured  by 
the  Senate  committee  decision,  the 
NRMA  is  continuing  its  conferences  j 
with  the  two  government  agenciei 
The  Association’s  objective  is  to  assure 
that  the  improvement  in  national  sta¬ 
tistics  aimed  at  by  the  Census  Bureau 
will  be  attained,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  area  information  and  departmental 
figures.  The  magnitude  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  curtailment  of  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  was  shown  in  the  brief  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Eisenpreis,  as  follows; 

Information  Slated  to  Be  Lost.  “  (1)  .\11 
retail  data  which  are  now  published 
for  130  cities  and/or  metropolitan 
areas  outside  the  60  largest  metropioli- 
tan  areas  may  no  longer  be  available. 

“  (2)  Separate  figures  on  downtown 
and/or  suburban  sales,  currently  avail¬ 
able  for  an  additional  20  areas,  would 
be  eliminated. 

"  (3)  As  a  result  of  these  changes, 
no  retail  sales  information  whatever 
would  be  published  for  1 3  states  which 
currently  receive  data  for  at  least  one 
area  and  in  many  cases  for  more. 

“  (4)  No  improvement  woidd  be 
made  in  the  case  of  four  states  which 
currently  are  not  on  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  list. 

“  (5)  Departmental  information 
which  is  currently  published  for  100 
departments,  both  nationally  and  lo¬ 
cally,  is  slated  to  be  curtailed  substan¬ 
tially  on  the  national  basis  by  creating 
combinations  of  departments,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  of  total  elimina¬ 
tion  of  departmental  data  at  the  local 
level. 

“  (6)  No  credit  or  collection  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  detailed  on  the  re¬ 
gional  or  metropolitan  area  basis. 

“  (7)  No  program  for  development 
of  stock  information  is  mentioned  for 
districts  or  cities. 

“  (8)  Annual  reports  of  major  value, 
such  as  the  following,  would  be  affect- 
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ed  as  a  result  of  curtailment  of  depart- 
niental  detail:  (a)  distribution  of  sales 
by  months  and  departments;  (b)  de¬ 
partmental  sales  and  stock  indexes; 
^c)  de[)artmental  stock-sales  ratios. 
TTiis  information  is  currently  avail¬ 
able  as  a  by-product  of  current  series, 
and  is  published  on  a  national  basis 
and  for  a  number  of  districts,  metro¬ 
politan  areas  and/or  cities.” 

local  vs.  National  Data.  Disputing 
the  Census  Bureau’s  proposed  shift  of 
emphasis  from  local  to  national  retail 
trade  statistics,  Mr.  Eisenpreis  said: 

“Variations  of  climate,  employment 
and  economic  level  combine  to  make 
each  city  or  metropolitan  area  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  from  others  to  make 
it  necessary  to  know  what  conditions 
prevail  there  as  contrasted  with  other 
areas.  For  these  reasons,  figures  such 
as  employment  and  construction  data, 
for  example,  are  published  on  city  or 
metropolitan  levels.  .  .  .  Department 
I  store  data  are  most  pertinent  when 
used  on  the  local  level.  As  the  focus  of 
information  is  changed  from  local  use 
land  a  number  of  areas  are  combined 
to  form  composite  figures,  the  value  of 
the  information  decreases. 

“.  .  .  Department  store  figures,  in 
I  national  terms,  are  of  value  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economist  and  to  certain  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  Recognizing  these  needs, 
we  endorse  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  national  data  for  the  benefit  of 
these  users.  However,  the  local  mer¬ 
chant,  or  the  manufacturer  who  sup- 
^  plies  him,  or  any  one  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  users  to  whom  the  local  char- 
j  acter  of  the  information  is  its  most  im¬ 
portant  attribute,  find  the  national 
(lata  of  little  value  and  look  to  the 
local  data  on  a  continuous  basis. 

I  Therefore,  we  insist  that  both  the 
national  and  the  local  aspects  must  be 
considered  at  one  time  as  part  of  a 
complete  program.” 

Mr.  Eisenpreis  drew  attention  to  the 
importance  of  separate  downtown  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  is  now  published 
for  20  areas.  “The  downtown  reports,” 
he  said,  “have  been  helpful  to  civic 
groups,  news  media  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  as  well  as  to  the  specific  retail 
interests.  .  .  .  This  is  a  situation  where 
more  information  is  needed,  rather 
than  less,  and  elimination  of  all 
downtown  sales  data  would  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss.” 


Widasproad  U*«  of  Existing  Sorias.  “It 

is  one  of  the  well-known  attributes  of 
the  present  body  of  department  store 
statistics,”  said  Mr.  Eisenpreis,  “that 
they  are  useful  by  large  and  diverse 
groups  of  businessmen,  far  beyond 
those  who  supply  the  basic  data.” 

He  cited  the  use  of  sales  and  stock 
information  and  credit  and  collection 
information  by  reporting  stores;  the 
usefulness  to  non-ref>orting  stores, 
such  as  specialty  stores,  of  the  sales  and 
stcKk  information;  and  the  guidance 
the  local  department  store  data  pro¬ 
vide  for  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
newspapers  and  other  advertising  me¬ 
dia,  labor  and  employment  services, 
economists,  market  analysts,  invest¬ 
ment  analysts,  real  estate  interests, 
local  transportation  interests,  courts  of 
law  (in  tax  cases),  and,  of  course,  local 
banks. 

The  value  of  the  statistics  to  all 
these  interests,  Mr.  Eisenpreis  empha¬ 
sized,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  local 
in  character,  timely  in  nature,  and  de¬ 
partmentalized. 

Mr.  Eisenpreis  gave  several  examples 
of  the  importance  to  manufacturers 
of  local  and  departmental  detail  in 
the  sales  data,  esptecially  for  the  textile 
industry,  but  also  for  such  industries 
as  pottery,  appliances  and  shoes. 

Department  Stores  as  Indicators.  In 

earlier  testimony  on  this  subject,  an 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
had  suggested  that  one  reason  for  the 
proposed  changes  in  retail  trade  re¬ 
porting  was  that  department  store  ex¬ 
perience  is  no  longer  a  good  indicator 
of  trade  movement.  He  said:  "Over 
the  years  the  significance  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  declined  a  great  deal, 
and  they  represent  a  small  part  of 
consumer  expenditures  today.  More¬ 
over,  they  do  not  behave  in  a  manner 
typical  of  all  consumer  spending  even 
for  the  same  typtes  of  goods.” 

This  brought  a  strong  letter  of  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Senate  committee  from 
.Alfred  C.  Thompson,  president  of 
NRMA.  He  showed  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  industry,  with  a  1959  vol¬ 
ume  of  $13.7  billion,  had  gained  32 
per  cent  in  the  past  eight  years;  that 
its  share  of  the  market  in  department 
store  type  goods  had  increased  from 
27.9  per  cent  to  2B.6  per  cent  in  the 
same  period;  and  that  current  reports 
from  impartial  outside  sources  con¬ 


firm  these  facts. 

This  argument  was  thereafter 
dropped  by  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick 
Mueller  did,  in  fact,  underline  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  department  store  data  in 
his  appearance  at  a  House  Appropria¬ 
tion  Committee  hearing  on  the  same 
subject. 

Retailers'  Recommendations.  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  testimony,  Mr.  Eisenpreis 
jjresented  these  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  NRMA: 

“(1)  Because  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  program  for  improvement  of 
retail  trade  statistics  at  the  national 
level  can  be,  ultimately,  of  benefit  to 
government  and  economists  as  well  as 
some  business  users,  we  support  the 
appropriation  of  funds  adequate  to 
carry  out  this  {x>rtion  of  the  program 
as  outlined  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

“  (2)  However,  in  view  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  importance  and  far  greater  use 
(by  merchants,  manufacturers,  news¬ 
papers,  researchers  and  others)  of  local 
and  metropolitan  data,  we  strongly 
urge  that  while  this  national  program 
is  Ijeing  developed,  no  change  he  made 
in  the  content,  scope  and  manner  of 
reporting  of  local,  metroplitan  area 
and  departmental  data  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

“This  period  of  time  should  be 
utilized  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
research  program  to: 

“  (a)  review  and  determine  the  needs 
of  all  users  of  the  data,  including  those 
outside  the  department  store  industry: 

“  (b)  learn  if  any  changes  or  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  existing  program  are 
desirable  from  the  standjjoint  of  the 
users;  and 

“  (c)  insure  continuity  and  compar¬ 
ability  of  data,  wherever  changes  are 
agreed  upon. 

“  (d)  If,  in  the  joint  opinion  of 
users  of  the  data,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Census  Bureau,  certain 
changes  are  agreed  upon  and  provis¬ 
ions  are  made  for  orderly  change-over, 
such  new  programs  could  be  put  into 
effect  during  this  three-year  period. 

“I'he  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  pledges  its  facilities  to 
work  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  thA 
improvement  of  retail  trade  statistics 
in  any  manner  which  these  agencies 
may  find  necessary  or  desirable.”  • 
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Tulsa's  Retailers-m-Trammg  Program 

nating  group,  are:  Brochure,  Liaison, 

The  master  plan  of  Tulsa's  merchants'  advisory  Public  Relations,  Adult  Education. 

committee  for  distributive  education—  Scholarship  and  a  Speakers’  Bureau. 
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how  it's  improving  education  for  careers  in  retailing 
and  stimulating  interest  in  the  profession 


By  LoUCiIIqH  Kirkpatrick.  Coordinator  of  Distributive  Education, 
Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Tulsa  has  had  a  merchants’  ad¬ 
visory  committee  for  distributive 
education  for  many  years.  Some  25 
members  make  up  its  roster.  In  this 
group  are  executives  of  the  city’s 
urban  and  suburban  department 
stores,  variety  stores,  grocery  busi¬ 
nesses,  specialty  shops,  restaurants  and 
occasionally  a  wholesale  firm.  The 
president  and  the  secretary  of  the  local 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  are 
members.  Coordinators  of  the  three 
high  schools  with  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  representatives  of  the 
superintendent’s  staff,  principals  of 
the  participating  schools  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  vocational  education  and  of 
adult  education  make  up  the  school 
segment  of  the  committee. 

Meetings  had  been  held  twice  a  year, 
sometimes  oftener.  At  these  meetings 
the  necessary  routine  objectives  were 
noted  and  usually  achieved.  However, 
in  1958,  a  reorganized  general  commit¬ 
tee,  under  new  leadership,  began  in 
earnest  to  function  as  a  total  unit. 

7'he  first  meeting  following  this  re¬ 
organization  was  held  in  May,  1958,  in 
the  training  room  of  the  Brown  Dun- 
kin  Department  Store.  There  was  close 
to  100  per  cent  attendance  from  among 
the  members  previously  contacted  by 
the  new  chairman,  Ohren  Smulian, 
president  of  Froug’s  Department  Store. 
A  local  newspaper  reporter  attended 
and  later  gave  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  to  the  agenda.  Mr.  Smulian’s 
letter  of  invitation  had  asked  commit¬ 
tee  members  for  “advice,  suggestions 
and  blessings,  to  help  inaugurate  a 
Master  Plan  which  would  make  the 
over-all  D.E.  program  more  effective 
and  valuable  in  Tulsa.’’  This  Master 
Plan  became  a  figurative  “first  rocket’’ 


propelling  Tulsa’s  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  programs  to  greater  heights  of 
community  recognition. 

New  Constitution.  The  first  important 
part  of  the  plan  was  the  committee’s 
constitution,  drafted  by  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  four  members  and  immediately 
accepted  by  the  membership.  This 
constitution  provided  that,  as  in  the 
past,  the  D.E.  advisory  committee 
woidd  operate  in  accordance  with 
Tulsa  Public  School  policies,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  Oklahoma 
department  of  distributive  education. 
It  defined  the  committee’s  purpose: 
To  provide  a  link  between  the  school 
and  the  community  for  coordinating 
their  activities.  And  its  function:  To 
counsel  with  and  advise  school  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  respect  to  improving 
continually  the  vocational  distributive 
education  program  in  Tulsa.  The  con¬ 
stitution  calls  for  a  membership  total 
of  15  to  twenty-five  persons,  “small 
enough  for  each  member  to  sp>eak  free¬ 
ly  yet  maintain  efficiency;  large  enough 
to  represent  the  scope  of  business  com¬ 
munity  life  .  .  .  drawn  from  among 
those  persons  who  contribute  most  to 
the  success  of  the  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  program.” 

The  committee  structure  provides 
for  few,  but  an  adequate  number  of, 
officers:  chairman,  vice-chairman,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  There  are  many 
subcommittees.  Each  is  valuable.  It 
is  the  smooth  functioning  of  these 
“committees  within  a  committee”  that 
establishes  the  difference  between  the 
success  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Smulian’s 
and  the  committee’s  Master  Plan.  Sub¬ 
committees,  in  addition  to  the  nomi- 


Work  of  the  Subcommittees.  The 

Brochure  subcommittee  memben 
supervise  the  preparation  of  literature 
describing  job  opportunities  in  retail¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  5,000  attractive  {jam- 
phlets,  whose  production  cost  was 
underwritten  by  local  firms,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  strategic  sprots  throughout 
tlie  city,  including  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  business  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  Liaison  Committee  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  arranging  meetings  with 
school  guidance  counselors,  deans  and 
principals,  to  tell  them  about  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  people  in  the  fiela 
of  distribution  and  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  needed. 

The  Public  Relations  group  plans 
and  develops  the  means  and  media 
for  publicizing  local  programs. 

The  Adult  Education  committee 
members  are  now  forming  plans  for 
1960  classes  in  subjects  related  to  re¬ 
tailing. 

The  Speakers’  Bureau  is  staffed  with 
qualified  persons  from  the  business| 
community  who  are  available  for  ca 
reer  programs  in  the  schools  and  for| 
other  events,  to  tell  the  story  of  mar 
keting— merchandise,  food  and  services. 
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Scholarship  Program.  The  Scholar 
ship  Committee  scored  a  Tulsa  first  ini 
the  spring  of  1959  when  four  $30(lj 
scholarships  were  awarded  to  selected, 
qualified  distributive  education  seniors| 
of  the  three  participating  schools. 

It  is  headed  by  William  F.  Fisher, 
executive  vice  president  of  Vandeveij 
stores.  Other  members  are  (]cntraj 
High  School’s  principal,  M.  M.  Black 
Leroy  Tharp,  director  of  secondary] 
education  for  the  schools;  Lee  Har 
rington,  president  of  the  Retail  Mer 
chants  Association,  and  Mr.  Smulian, 
general  committee  chairman.  M.  J 
Ruley,  director  of  vocation  education! 
for  the  schools,  served  as  counselor  last 
year.  ' 

No  eye-widening  fanfare  accom¬ 
panied  the  activities  of  these  men  as 
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they  l>egan  the  spadework  to  build  a 
scholarship  program  for  Tulsa  D.E. 
students.  In  a  short  time  they  found 
willing  donors. 

The  four  grants  came  from  contri¬ 
butions  of  three  department  stores  and 
the  I'll  Isa  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Association’s  scholarship 
was  drawn  from  a  newly-established 
memorial  fund  and  was  in  tribute  to 
civic-minded  merchants  who  served 
Tulsa  so  well  during  their  lifetimes. 
The  three  retail  firms,  offering  a 
scholarship  each,  honored  former  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  Tulsa  whose  encourage¬ 
ment  help>ed  many  young  people 
achieve  coveted  business  goals:  Vern 
Vandever,  J.  C.  Rayson,  John  Dunkin, 
Mike  Froug  and  Gary  Vandever.  The 
latter  three  were  also  among  six  promi¬ 
nent  Tulsa  merchants  who  died  in 
1959  and  were  named  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  memorial  fund  scholarship. 

The  four  scholarships  will  be  given 
again  for  the  year  1960-61. 

In  addition,  through  the  Advisory 
Committee,  Tulsa  merchants  allocated 
$200  to  send  a  local  D.E.  student  to 
NRMA’s  annual  convention  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1960. 
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Promoting  Retail  Careers.  The  Retail 
Merchants  Association  has  worked 
closely  with  distributive  education  per¬ 
sonnel  since  the  inception  of  the  first 
local  program  at  Central  High  School 
in  1936.  Its  long-time  secretary,  the 
late  J.  C.  Rayson,  served  on  the  D.E. 
advisory  committee.  His  son.  Bill  Ray¬ 
son,  is  now  the  third  member  of  his 
family  to  hold  the  same  office  in  the 
association.  Bill  is  also  a  loyal  advis¬ 
ory  committee  member. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  alert 
to  the  vital  importance  of  focusing  at¬ 
tention,  particularly  that  of  parents, 
pupils  and  school  personnel,  upon  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  career.  To  emphasize  this. 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week,  October 
11th- 17th,  was  highlighted  in  Tulsa 
through  the  advisory  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dave  A.  Rydeen, 
then  assistant  manager  of  the  local 
Sears  store.  The  agenda  for  the  week's 
activities  was  so  planned  that  it 
reached  young  potential  distributors 
from  the  junior  high  school  level  to 
that  of  the  university. 

Annually,  in  November,  members  of 
the  general  committee  are  special 
guests  of  the  three  distributive  educa¬ 


LIFO  Price  Indexes  Show 
12-Month  Rise  of  13  Per  Cent 

Department  store  prices  in  January  1960  were  1.3  per  cent  higher  than 
in  January  1959,  according  to  the  Department  Store  Inventory  Price  Indexes 
of  the  1 1.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  appears 
below. 

The  largest  price  increase  occurred  in  men’s  and  boys’  shoes— a  rise  of  8.4 
per  cent  for  the  12-month  period  and  2.6  per  cent  for  the  six-month  period, 
July  1959-January  1960.  Women’s  and  children’s  shoes  experienced  the  second 
biggest  rise— 6.7  per  cent  for  the  12-month  period;  2.6  per  cent  for  the  six-month 
pericnl. 

Prices  fell  in  seven  of  the  20  department  groups  for  which  indexes  are  given: 
domestics  and  draperies,  infants’  wear,  women’s  underwear,  women’s  and  girls’ 
hosiery,  men’s  furnishings,  housewares  and  major  appliances.  Prices  of  major 
appliances  dropped  most  of  all-in  January  1960  they  were  1.6  per  cent  under 
January  1959  and  1.8  per  cent  under  July  1959. 

In  addition  to  indexes  for  20  department  groups,  the  bureau  gives  an  index 
for  soft  goods,  and  an  index  for  durable  goods.  The  figure  for  store  total 
includes  all  departments  except  candy,  foods,  liquor,  tobacco,  paints  and  wall 
paper,  and  contract  departments.  Additional  copies  of  the  table  are  available 
from  the  Controllers’  Congress,  NRMA,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 


Department  Group 

(Jan. 

Indax 
1941  — 

100) 

Per  Cent  Change 
to  Jan.  1960  from 

Jan. 

1960 

July 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

July 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

1 

Piece  goods  . 

200.4 

199.5 

199.5 

-f 

0.5 

+  0.5 

II 

Domestics  and  draperies  . 

194.5 

198.0 

194.9 

— 

1.8 

—  0.2 

III 

Women’s  and  children’s  shoes  . 

262.3 

255.6 

245.9 

+ 

2.6 

+  6.7 

IV 

Men’s  and  boys’  shoes . 

252.7 

246.2 

233.1 

+ 

2.6 

-f  8.4 

V 

Infants’  wear  . 

174.5 

175.2 

174.9 

— 

0.4 

—  0.2 

VI 

Women’s  underwear  . 

176.1 

177.8 

177.3 

— 

1.0 

—  0.7 

VII 

Women’s  and  girls’  hosiery  . 

158.0 

158.6 

158.3 

— 

0.4 

—  0.2 

VIII 

Women’s  and  girls’  accessories  . 

181.8 

179.9 

178.7 

+ 

1.1 

-t-  1.7 

IX 

Women’s  outerwear  and  girls’  wear 

184.6 

183.0 

182.7 

+ 

0.9 

+  1.0 

X 

Men’s  clothing  . 

216.3 

213.8 

214.4 

+ 

1.2 

+  0.9 

XI 

Men’s  furnishings  . 

198.7 

198.1 

198.9 

+ 

0.3 

—  0.1 

XII 

Boys’  clothing  and  furnishings  .... 

205.8 

205.8 

205.1 

0 

+  0.3 

XIII 

Jewelry  . 

175.7 

174.7 

171.6 

'+ 

0.6 

+  2.4 

XIV 

Notions  . 

165.1 

165.3 

164.2 

— 

0.1 

-t-  0.5 

XV 

Toilet  articles  and  drugs . 

196.6 

196.1 

192.6 

+ 

0.3 

+  2.1 

XVI 

Furniture  and  bedding . 

224.7 

223.6 

222.5 

+ 

0.5 

+  1.0 

XVII 

Floor  covering  . 

192.9 

192.9 

191.0 

0 

+  1.0 

XVIII 

Housewares  . 

227.5 

225.3 

223.3 

+ 

I.O 

-F  1.9 

XIX 

Major  appliances  . 

132.5 

134.9 

134.7 

— 

1.8 

—  1.6 

XX 

Radios  and  television  sets . 

130.5 

130.7 

131.4 

— 

0.2 

—  0.7 

Groups  1-XV:  Soft  goods . 

198.0 

197.3 

195.3 

+ 

0.4 

+  1.4 

Groups  XVI-XX:  Durable  goods  .  . 

196.3 

195.8 

194.7 

+ 

0.3 

+  0.8 

Store  Total . ^ 

197.7 

197.0 

195.2 

+ 

0.4 

-f  1.3 

tion  classes  at  their  citywide  Break¬ 
fast  for  Bosses.  Certificates  of  honor¬ 
ary  membership  in  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  (DECA) 
are  awarded  at  this  time  to  committee 
members  who  have  given  extended 
service  to  D.E.  The  gratifyingly  large 
attendance  at  this  event  is  one  more 
indication  of  the  interest  manifested 


in  D.E.  trainees  by  their  employers. 

From  among  this  group  of  employ¬ 
ers  come  the  individual  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  the  wise  and 
energetic  men  and  women  who  are 
interested  in  young  people  and  eager 
to  be  of  service.  These  busy,  enthusi¬ 
astic  individuals  believe  in  the  future 
of  their  firms  and  their  city. 


azinel  March,  1960 
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Meyer  Kalzmnn’s  sketch  of  Herald  Square, 
one  flight  up.  Running  east  and  west 
from  Fifth  to  .Seventh  and  north  and  south 
from  Greeley  Square  to  Herald  Square,  the 
mall  would  he  a  lO-flrr**  shopping  plaza. 


For  sheer  sales  volume  and  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  34  th  Street  between 
5th  and  7th  Avenues  is  the  busiest 
most  jxipulated  shopping  center  in 
the  world.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
customers  stream  up  from  under¬ 
ground  each  day.  Instead  of  a  parking 
problem  there  are  jams  of  pedestrians 
waiting  to  cross  traffic  choked  streets. 

Meyer  Katzman,  a  well-known  arch¬ 
itect  who  has  sp>ecialized  in  store  plan¬ 
ning  and  design  since  the  early  1930s, 
has  proposed  a  solution  to  the  worsen¬ 
ing  condition  of  this  area.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  something  must  be  done  on  34th 
Street  during  the  next  20  years  to  im¬ 
prove  circulation  and  ease  congestion 
or  it  will  become  a  depressed  area  like 
14th  Street. 

Mr.  Katzman’s  proposal  is  for  an 
elevated  shopjrers  mall  over  34th 
Street  from  5th  to  7th  Avenues  and 
extending  across  Herald  and  Greeley 
Squares.  It  would  feed  into  all  the 
area’s  stores,  including  Altman’s,  Ohr- 
bach’s,  Macy’s,  Gimbel’s,  and  Saks- 
34  th  Street.  This  new  second  level 
mall,  150  feet  wide,  would  provide 
half  a  million  square  feet;  more  space 
than  the  mall  of  any  existing  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  center. 

Translated  into  other  terms,  this 
would  create  a  public  plaza  in  New 
York’s  busiest  section  of  more  than  10 
acre5— three  times  the  area  of  Venice’s 
Piazza  de  San  Marco. 

Ground  level  streets  would  be  free 
for  truck  delivery  and  local  crosstown 
traffic.  Crosstown  through-traffic  will 
be  using  the  currently  planned  31st 
Street  crosstown  highway.  Feeders 
from  this  highway  would  enable  sub¬ 
urbanites  to  reach  the  34th  Street  mall 
from  East  River  Drive  or  West  Side 
Highway  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
Garages  could  be  constructed  within 
the  area  to  accommodate  substantially 


MEYCR  KATZMAN.  AlCHITXCT 


Proposal  for  An  Elevated  Mall 
On  34th  Street,  New  York 


.WOUTH 


Shaded  areas  on  the  sketch 
show  the  proposed  mall,  open¬ 
ing  into  the  second  levels  of 
all  stores  in  the  area.  The 
streets  below  would  be  for 
local  traffic  and  store  deliv¬ 
eries.  (An  east-west  express¬ 
way  for  through  traffic,  three 
blocks  away,  is  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  city.) 
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PERSONALITY  through 

departmentalizing  with  color  and  design 


Let’s  take  a  tour  through  the  store.  We’ve  noticed,  in  specific 
areas,  how  merchandise  is  displayed  to  gain  full  attention,  and 
to  spark  impulse  buying.  We’ve  learned  that  adaptation  of  the 
many  Weber  “faces”  to  certain  products  is  easy  and  economical. 
Now  let’s  note  all  the  elements  of  Weber  interiors:  walls,  up¬ 
rights,  tables,  and  showcases,  combining  in  harmony  to  create 
these  stores  within  a  store. 


Notice  the  effect,  in  these  Women’s  Sportswear  and 
Men’s  Clothes  Departments,  of  the  dark  wall  finish.  It 
is  used  to  emphasize  the  lighter  colors  of  women’s 
clothes,  and  to  establish  a  male  atmosphere  for  the 
display  of  men’s  clothes.  Glass-enclosed  cases  and 


Modulart  tables  with  stepped  shelves  in  the  men’s 
wear  provide  for  neat,  organized  showing  of  varieties 
of  shirts  and  gloves,  while  the  use  of  tables  with 
drawers  in  the  women’s  department  signifies  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fabrics  and  designs  to  choose  from. 


Rounding  the  rotunda-like  storage  area  from  the 
Lingerie  Department,  we  enter  the  Women’s  Shoe 
Department.  Showcases 
mounted  in  the  walls  of 
the  rotunda  display  both 
types  of  merchandise.  In 
the  shoe  area,  touches  of 
black  accent  grey  tones, 
blending  with  product 
colors.  Notice  the  color 
change  in  table  panels. 

(This  is  one  page  of  a  brochure  on  creating 
store  personality.  If  you  haven’t  received 
your  copy,  write  us  a  note  on  your  letterhead) 

WEBER  SHOWCASE  &  FIXTURE  CO. 

1340  Monroe  Ave.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids 
5700  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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“K” — Stockholm's  Store 
For  Business  People 


more  cars  than  can  l)e  parked  there 
today,  l)ut,  subways  would  continue  to 
be  the  major  form  of  transportation. 

rite  stores  servetl  woidd  have  to 
shift  tlieir  ground  floor  plan,  says  .Mr. 
Kai/man.  to  the  second  level,  where 
die  heaviest  pedestrian  traffic  would 
then  be.  Kscalators  at  appropriate  in¬ 
let  vals  would  service  the  entire  second 
level  area. 

An  alternative  to  creating  a  secoiul 
level  shoppers  mall,  the  architect  ex¬ 
plains,  would  be  to  route  vehicular 
tralfu  onto  a  second  level  which  would 
serve  as  a  roof  to  endose  a  shoppers 
mall  at  ground  level.  While  this  lias 
many  obvious  advatitages,  the  pi«»b- 
lem  of  triuk  deliveiv  to  all  stores 
would  be  formidable.  The  usual  solu¬ 
tion  of  ramps  and  underground  ileliv- 
eiy  areas  would  be  extremely  difficult 
due  to  the  subwav  networks. 

Mr.  Kat/man  poitits  out  that  his 
idea  is  liy  uo  means  a  tiew  one  for  New 
^'olk  (a'ty.  In  1870  ati  engineer  naii'c  1 
I'.gbeit  I.  \dele  proposed  a  shoji’iers 
mall  as  an  elevated  platform  ovei 
Broadway  at  Wall  .Street  to  keeji  the 
shopper  safe  from  horse  and  buggv 
and  train  traffic. 


S'rOC'.KHOLM’S  "K”  store  is  a  new 
kind  of  department  store  branch. 
It  is  a  subsidiary  of  Nordiska  Kom- 
paniet,  and  was  opened  a  year  ago,  not 
oti  the  outskirts  of  the  city  but  in  its 
rebuilt  busitiess  center,  which  is  some 
distance  from  the  main  store  of  NK. 

K  (pronounced  "koh”)  is  a  conveni¬ 
ence  store,  consisting  of  three  separate 
shops.  It  is  especially  planned  to  serve 
business  people  at  lunch  time  and  in 
the  evetiings.  Its  selling  space  occupies 
the  second  floor,  street  floor  and  base¬ 
ment  levels  of  a  nine-story  office  Iniild- 
ing.  W^ith  a  total  selling  area  of  20.lthb 
septate  feet,  K  in  its  first  year  did  a 
volume  near  .S.5  million. 

On  the  street  floor  and  second  floor 
is  K-Sho|).  carrying  accessories,  lin¬ 
gerie,  dresses,  sportswear,  men’s  and 
bovs’  wear  and  furnishings,  and  linens. 
.\t  the  basement  level,  opening  on  to 
a  subwav  concourse,  are  K-Cirocerv 
atid  K-Kontakten,  the  latter  desciibed 
bv  K  mauagement  as  the  ecpiivaleut 


(Uiiidid  <  loseui)  of  the  dress 
section  on  K-Stiop’s  sec¬ 
ond  floor  shoxes  Wildpoxeer 
rucks  and  signholders. 
These  same  rax  ks  are  used 
in  the  lingerie  section,  and. 
ifi  douhlx>  tiers,  for  blouses. 


Windows  at  street  level  are 
backless.  Gold-colored  cur¬ 
tain  doors  of  the  accordion 
type  can  be  closed  to  form 
a  background  or  left  open 
so  that  the  selling  floor  it¬ 
self  is  the  background. 


of  an  .\mericau  drug  store  without 
any  drugs. 

K-Shop  merchandise  is  bought  with 
an  eye  to  self-selec  tion,  speedy  transac¬ 
tions  and  high  turnover  rate.  Noon¬ 
time  is  the  peak  traffic  pericxl.  This  is 
the  largest  of  the  three  units,  with 
12,7.50  septate  feet  of  selling  space.  Its 
first  year  volume  teas  ovei  .'52.5  tnillion. 

Iti  desigtiing  the  store.  Datiish  arch¬ 
itect  Mogens  Nilssoti  and  K  managci 
\rthur  riiiel  were  inspired  by  the  acl- 
vatieecl  space-utili/ation  ideas  of  the 
Ibitish  chain  of  Maiks  ft  .Spencer,  lor 
the  ready-to-wear  departmetits  iliev 
adopted  the  Marks  ft  Spencer  sus|)en- 
sion  system  of  Wildpower  racks.  Fas¬ 
tened  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  these 
notched  racks  have  a  downwird  slant 
from  back  to  front,  so  that  all  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  hold  cati  be  seen  from  the 
frotit,  atul  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tatice. 

K-Kontakten,  the  drugless  drug 
store,  isopen  until  10  P.  M.  six  nights 
a  week  and  until  S  P.  .M.  on  Sundays. 
It  carries  gifts  and  souvenirs,  station- 
erv.  stnall  appliances,  auto  and  bicycle 
supplies,  cameta  supplies,  crockery, 
cosmetics,  etc.  .\  limited  accessories 
and  furnishitigs  stock  is  ititctuled  to 
supply  uc'cessities  for  evening  purchase 
when  K-Shop  upstairs  is  c  losed. 

I  bis  shop  is  on  partial  self-service, 
with  lour  checkout  desks.  .Since  this 
kittd  of  impulse  stock  assortment  is 
still  a  novelty  in  Swedeti,  it  has  been 
iindei  rigorous  check  atul  adjustment. 
Mauagement  feels  that  about  50  per 
cetit  of  the  opening  stock  was  well 
c  hosen. 

K-Cirocery,  sharing  the  subway  level 
with  K-Kontakleu,  is  entirely  oti  self- 
service  and  checkout,  atul  is  open  sev¬ 
en  days  (and  nights)  a  tveek. 

Throughout  the  store,  counters  and 
racks  are  movable  atid  all  the  fixtures 
are  highlv  flexible.  F.verv  counter  and 
gotulola  was  designed  by  the  architect 
and  manufactured  in  NK’s  owti  furni¬ 
ture  plattl.  (iompact  as  the  store  is. 
the  aisles  in  the  two  subway  shops  are 
wide.  They  need  to  be,  for  evening 
traffic  britigs  as  many  as  2,000  people 
at  otte  time  into  K-Grocerv’s  .S..500 
septate  feet  of  space. 
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A  significant  FIRST  in  retail  merchandising! 

FOOTBALL  FASHIONS 
FOR  FALL 


The  National  Football  League,  leading  brand  name  manufacturers 
and  the  Roy  Rogers  organization  combine  to  give  you  a  completely  new, 
volume  selling  merchandising  program ! 


Y«)u  may  have  heai-d  about  it.  You  may  have  read 
about  it.  But  here  ai*e  all  the  facts.  America’s  fore¬ 
most  licensing  organization,  Roy  Rogers  Frontiers 
Inc.,  has  arranged  with  the  National  Football 
League  commissioner  and  each  of  the  13  NFL 
teams  for  exclusive  franchising  of  their  names, 
emblems  and  coloi*s. 

In  every  part  of  the  U.S.  there  is  interest  in  the 
NFL.  Eveiy  Sunday  23,000,000  watch  it  on  TV. 

All  the  glamour  and  flair  of  professional  football 
will  be  captured  in  top  quality,  well  styled,  high 


fashion  menswear  and  boyswear  —  manufactured 
by  some  of  America’s  best  known  companies. 

The  broad  categories  of  merchandise  will  make 
l)ossible  a  profitable  store-wide  promotion  for  you 
just  after  back-to-school  when  there  is  a  normal 
lull  in  store  excitement. 

National  promotion  will  be  centered  in  a  full  color 
spectacular  use  of  the  October  3  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated,  dedicated  to  “pro”  football. 

This  is  a  major  first  in  retail  merchandising  — 
something  you  must  be  in  on. 


The  teaiTIS:  New  York  Giants,  Baltimore  Colts,  Washington  Redskins,  Chicago  Cardinals, 
Green  Bay  Packers,  Chicago  Bears,  Dallas  Rangers,  San  Francisco  49ers,  Los  Angeles  Rams, 
Pittsburgh  Steelers,  Philadelphia  Eagles,  Cleveland  Browns  and  Detroit  Lions. 


The  manufacturers  and  their  lines: 


AMERICAN  NEEDLE  NOVELTY  CO. . . .  Caps 
AMERICAN  THERMOS  PRODUCTS  CO. . . .  Stadium  kits 
CHIEF  APPAREL . . .  Boys'  and  men’s  outerwear 
CLOVER  EMBROIDERED  TRIMMINGS . . .  Emblems 
CONE  MILLS . . .  Shirtings  flannels-linings 
FORSTMANN . . .  Flannels  for  club  jackets 
MACGREGOR  CO. . . .  Youth  football  equipment 
0.  H.  NEUMANN  CO. . . .  Boys'  belts-ties-wallets 


NORWICH  MILLS  INC _ Tee  shirts,  sweat  shirts 

PAUKER  BOYS  WEAR . . .  Sweaters 

RICHARD  SUTTON  COMPANY . . .  Children's  and 
boys'  melton  jackets,  snowsuits 

ROB  ROY  COMPANY . . .  Boys’  sport  shirts, 
knitted  shirts 

SACKMAN  BROTHERS  CO. . . .  Referee  costume  suit 
SCRIPTO  COMPANY . . .  Cigarette  lighters 


SILVESTRI  ART  MFG.  CO. . . .  Store  display 
properties 

FLAIRTIME  BY  SYLVESTRI . . .  Novelty  gift  items 
TROY  BLANKET  MILLS . . .  Blankets 

WORMSER  MFG.  CO _ Boys'  pajamas  and  robes 

HART  SCHAFFNER I.  MARX . . .  Club  jackets 
WEICO  COMPANY ...  Bar  glassware 


If  ifou  wish  more  details  as  to  prices,  availabilities,  promotional  plans  write 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  ENTERPRISES 

(Division  of  Roy  Rogers  Frontiers  Inc.) 

357  No.  Canon  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  •  6806  Empire  State  Bldg.,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
Be  sure  to  visit  the  NFL-Sport  Chief  Rooms  (3115-3116)  at  the  NARCF  show.  Sign  up  for  drawing  of  set  of  MacGregor  golf  clubs. 
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Twe-level  mannequin  platforms,  with  a  background  of  mosaic  and  bronze  screen,  provide  dramatic  display 
opportunity  at  the  entrance  to  the  better  dress  department  of  Abraham  &  Straus’  new  Babylon,  Long  Island, 
store.  Wall  treatment  inside  department  uses  Japanese  silk  ivallpaper  and  specially  designed  back-lighted 
stained  glass  decorative  accents.  Architects:  Daniel  Schwartzman  and  John  Graham  if  Co. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


departments  can  be  both  magnets  and  money  makers  for  the  department  store. 

Some  are,  but  all  too  many  are  not.  For  all  its  splendid  facilities  for  promotion, 
display,  and  special  events,  the  department  store  does  not  always  have  the  outstanding 
dress  operation  in  its 'community. 

A  strong  department,  whose  assortments  and  service  invite  the  dress  customer 
to  return,  is  bound  to  draiv  traffic.  A  weak  one  invites  her  to  go  elsewhere  for  dresses, 
and  inevitably  diverts  some  of  the  business  that  should  he  drawn  to  the  store  and  its 
fashion  departments. 

Signs  of  weak  buying  and  weak  selling  reflect  themselves  in  the  high  markdown 
and  high  customer  returns  figures  in  dress  departments.  They  reflect  themselves,  too, 
in  the  fact  that  leading  brands— those  that  help  stage  fashion  shows,  those  that  build  up 
customer  demand,  those  that  work  with  stores  on  promotion  and  strengthening  the 
selling  staff— those  brands  are  finding  that  in  some  communities  they  must  pass  up  the 
department  stores.  If  the  specialty  store  has  a  stronger  operation,  it  attracts  the  lines 
that  elsexvhere  thrive  in  department  stores. 

Seeking  ways  in  which  management  can  strengthen  the  weak  dress  department 
and  win  hack  the  prestige  it  may  have  lost  for  the  store,  both  in  the  market  and  among 
customers.  Stores  has  questioned  retail  merchandisers,  dress  manufacturers,  and  others 
concerned  luith  the  department’s  luelfare.  In  presenting  here  the  ideas,  the  criticisms 
the  experience  that  these  many  individuals  have  contributed,  the  editors  express  their 
sincere  thanks  for  cooperation  generously  given. 
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THANKS  TO  THE  AVISCO  INTEGRITY  TAG 


MBUY  apparel  or  home  furnishings  with  confidence  ...  if  they  carry  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag. 

Only  fabrics  which  have  met  the  exacting  standards  of  the  Avisco  quality  control  program  can  bear  this  tag. 
Both  fiber  and  fabric  are  quality  controlled.  The  fiber  is  standardized  in  our  plants.  The  fabric  is  tested 
for  colorfastness,  shrinkage-resistance,  cleanability,  tensile  and  tear  strength,  and  basic  construction  to 
insure  durability.  SELL  APPAREL  OR  HOME  FURNISHINGS  WITH  CONFIDENCE  ...  if  they  carry  the 
Avisco  Integrity  Tag.  Sales  stay  made,  and  the  original  sale  _  __ 

is  easy  to  clinch  since  consumers  are  pre-sold  on  the  Avisco  I 

Integrity  Tag  through  national  advertising.  I 

Symbol  of  Tested  Quality  AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION.  380  FlftN  A««NUV,  N(w  Vvrk  1,  N.Y.  Rayon  •  Acatata  •  Callophana 
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The  Dress  Buyer’s  Job 


High  markdowns  and  high 
returns  must  mean  errors  in 
buying.  Why  do  these 
continue  to  occur  in  spite  of 
frequent  market  trips  and 
unit  control  systems  that  most 
managements  call  excellent? 

From  the  standpoint  of  financial 
results,  the  job  turned  in  by  the 
typical  tlress  buyer  shows  two  glaring 
weaknesses:  markdowns  and  customer 
returns.  For  the  year  1958,  MOR  fig¬ 
ures  lor  department  stores  as  a  whole 
showed  markdowns  of  13.6  {3er  cent 
in  dress  departments,  and  returns  of 
13.1  jjer  cent.  (MOR  is,  of  course, 
the  annual  report  of  Merchandising 
anti  Operating  Results  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  NRMA.)  Spe¬ 
cialty  stores  fared  no  lietter,  if  that  is 
any  consolation  to  department  store 
people.  They  had  markdowns  of  13.8 
per  cent  of  sales  in  dress  departments, 
according  to  the  same  report,  and  cus¬ 
tomer  returns  of  15.7  per  cent. 

.\s  part  of  its  search  for  causes  and 
possible  remedies  for  these  weaknesses, 
Stores  circulated  a  lengthy  question¬ 
naire  among  merchandise  managers  in 
member  stores.  Seventy-five,  of  whom 
nine  represented  sf>ecialty  stores,  re¬ 
plied.  Two  in  every  three  of  these 
stores  are  independents;  one  in  every 
four  has  at  least  one  branch.  Among 
those  reporting,  the  typical  store  has 
three  dress  departments,  other  than 
basement,  that  do  a  combined  volume 
of  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Buckshot  Buying.  Asked  to  name  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  markdowns  in 
dresses,  the  merchandise  managers  of 
these  stores  named  poor  timing,  over¬ 
buying,  and  buckshot  selection  most 
frequently— buyers’  errors,  any  way 
one  looks  at  it.  Yet  in  most  of  these 
stores,  most  of  the  dress  stock  is  on 
unit  control,  and  most  of  the  report¬ 


ing  merchandisers  rate  their  systems 
excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  get¬ 
ting  speedy  reports  to  the  buyer. 

Usually,  the  unit  controls  for  dresses 
are  run  by  the  buyer  in  the  reporting 
stores;  sometimes  by  the  merchandise 
office;  rarely  by  the  controller.  Little 
or  no  use  of  machine  operation  for 
dress  controls  was  reported.  Almost 
half  the  stores  consider  their  systems 
excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  cost 
of  ojx'iation,  and  almost  half  rate 
themselves  excellent  from  the^  stand- 
|K)int  of  actual  use  by  the  l)uyer. 

One  store  that  is  particularly  pleased 
with  its  unit  control  o|jeration  credits 
the  good  results  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
abandoned  central  controls  and  has 
given  each  buyer  a  qualified  clerical, 
to  do  the  job  right  under  the  Imyer’s 
eye.  In  a  store  that  is  certainly  not 
among  the  country’s  10  or  20  largest 
this  is  probably  not  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  handle  unit  control  records, 
but  apparently  it  pays  off  in  terms  of 
keeping  the  buyer  in  day-to-day  con¬ 
tact  with  the  condition  of  her  stocks 
and  with  the  trends  in  sales.  And  it’s 
a  safe  guess  that  this  store’s  dress  buy¬ 
ers  are  less  likely  than  those  elsewhere 
to  get  bogged  down  in  details  and  for¬ 
get  the  main  facets  of  their  jobs. 

Bogged-Down  Buyers.  That,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  what  happens  to  a  great  many 
buyers  in  dress  departments.  Manu¬ 
facturers  say  that  many  buyers  do  not 
take  enough  time  to  review'  lines— a 
comment  that  is  by  no  means  tinged 
with  sour  grapes,  for  it  comes  even 
from  the  maker  of  a  line  with  tre¬ 
mendous  retail  acceptance.  As  one 
manufacturer  says,  “Give  the  buyer 
more  time  to  look  at  lines  and  plan,’’ 
instead  of  letting  her  get  bogged  down 
with  "records,  clerking,  stock  work.’’ 

Perhaps  the  dress  buyer  is  no  more 
snowed  under  with  detail  work  than 
any  other  buyer  in  the  store.  It  just 
seems  to  be  more  dangerous  for  her  to 
get  into  that  condition  than  for  buy¬ 
ers  in  other  departments.  If  she  comes 
to  market  without  first  taking  time  for 
a  perspective  on  her  own  sales  and 
stock,  or  if  she  rushes  through  her 


market  visit  to  get  back  to  the  work 
waiting  on  her  desk,  her  market  trip 
can  be  a  great  big  zero  so  far  as  value 
to  the  store  goes.  Without  prepara¬ 
tion  and  perspective,  she  cannot  buy 
with  a  sure  touch— and  she  is  likely  to 
be  guilty  of  those  markdown-creating 
faults  named  by  participants  in  this 
survey:  jxwr  timing,  overbuying,  and 
buckshot  selection. 

Market  Trips.  The  dress  buyer  makes 
plenty  of  market  trips.  Only  one  in 
every  three  of  the  reporting  stores  has 
its  tlress  buyers  cover  only  one  market 
center.  The  majority  go  to  two  or 
more  market  cities.  New  York  is  vis¬ 
ited  nine  to  10  times  a  year  by  the 
typical  buyer  in  the  reporting  stores; 
in  -10  jjer  cent  of  them,  the  buyers 
average  better  than  one  New  York  trip 
a  month.  And  there  may  also  be  one 
or  two  visits  to  other  markets.  In  one 
store  of  every  10  or  11  in  the  survey, 
one  or  more  of  the  dress  buyers  gets  to 
go  abroad. 

With  all  this  market  work,  help>ed 
out  in  one-third  of  the  stores  by  cen¬ 
tral  buying  at  the  lower  end,  one 
would  expect  the  dress  buyer  to  do  a 
superlative  job  of  selecting  her  stocks. 
But,  apparently,  this  is  far  from  the 
case.  Merchandise  managers,  as  we 
have  seen,  point  to  buying  faults  as 
responsible  for  the  department’s  high 
markdowns.  Manufacturers  also  have 
criticisms  to  level  against  buyers. 

Improving  tho  Buyer.  Finding  fault 
with  the  buyer  is  an  easy  way  out,  of 
course,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  any  de¬ 
partment’s  failures.  In  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store,  however,  a  little 
effort  to  find  the  roots  of  the  trouble 
will  show  that,  if  management  helps 
the  buyer  over  certain  sjjecific  hurdles, 
an  improvement  can  be  expected.  In 
the  dress  department,  management’s 
task  seems  to  be  that  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  buyer.  Not  the  spe¬ 
cific  buyer  in  charge  of  a  specific  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  dress  buyer  in  gen¬ 
eral,  for  the  weaknesses  among  buyers 
in  this  field  seem  nearly  universal. 

Dress  resources  stress  that  depart- 
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ment  store  buyers  lack  both  courage 
and  know-how,  but  esjjecially  the 
former.  A  market’s-eye  picture  of  the 
buyer  is  of  a  timid  soul,  tangled  in 
red  tape,  late  in  buying,  unable  to 
fight  for  the  budget  and  the  clerical 
help  she  needs  to  do  a  good  job.  A 
merchandise  manager’s  view  reveals 
the  buyer  as  someone  who  has  been 
cracked  down  on  by  management  to 
the  point  that  she  takes  no  chances,  is 
afraid  to  say  “no”  to  suggestions  that 
emanate  from  the  top,  and  will  limp 
along  with  inflexible,  inadequate  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promotion  budgets,  rath¬ 
er  than  go  upstairs  and  present  a  case 
that  requires  special  treatment. 

Suggestions  to  Management.  Here 
are  some  suggestions  from  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  to  top  management,  all 
made  in  behalf  of  the  dress  buyer: 

“Management  can  help  by  being 


flexible  in  providing  budgets  and  ad¬ 
ditional  advertising  to  support  hot 
items  and  trends.  But  top  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  help  if  the  buyer  does 
not  bring  these  factors  to  its  atten¬ 
tion.” 

“Make  the  buyer  aware  that  man¬ 
agement  will  take  responsibility  for 
errors  of  commission,  rather  than  let 
the  buyer  pursue  a  course  of  simply 
repeating  efforts  of  bygone  years,  or  a 
policy  of  errors  of  omission  in  order 
to  run  a  safe  course  and  p>erhaps  a 
fatal  one.”  (Reminiscent,  this,  of  a 
great  merchandiser,  now  many  years 
dead,  who  used  to  insist  that  the  im¬ 
portant  element  in  balancing  assort¬ 
ments  was  the  buyer  whose  enthusi¬ 
asms  created  unwieldy  lumps  in  the 
stock  but  brought  excitement  to  the 
department!) 

,\nd  one  more:  “Management  can 
help  dress  departments  by  NOT  in¬ 


sisting  on  automatic  buying  oi  the 
same  national  brand  labels  season 
after  season  just  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
source  loyalty.  Eash  season  is  a  new 
shuffle  of  the  cards.  .  .  .  Management 
can  save  a  lot  of  markdowns  by  NOT 
forcing  phony  magazine  promotions 
on  buyers  just  for  the  alleged  prestige 
of  seeing  the  store  name  listed  in  small 
type.  .  .  .  Management  can  permit  the 
buyer  to  say  ‘no’  to  salesmen  more 
often:  to  save  some  of  each  month’s 
planned  purchase  money  for  needed 
reorders;  to  use  buying  offices  for 
reejuisitions  on  needed  types.” 

.\nd  finally,  this  suggestion  from  a 
manufacturer:  “If  the  controller  must 
be  the  one  to  set  the  budgets  for  the 
buyer,  why  not  have  two  controllers 
in  the  store— one  who  understands 
fashion  for  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the 
store?” 


Many  Ways  to  Improve  Dress  Selling 


Poor  seiling  is  eailed 
the  main  cause  of  the  dress 
department's  high  rate 
of  returns.  But  don't  blame 
the  sales  staff— this 
trouble  starts  far  up 
in  the  merchandising  line. 

I  were  president  of  a  depart- 
I  inent  store,”  says  the  president  of 
a  top  dress  house,  “1  would  invest 
every  possible  dollar  toward  the  main¬ 
taining  of  the  best  possible  sales  staff 
in  my  city.  Selling  is  the  prime  point 
of  attack.” 

-Merchandise  managers  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  study  would  undoubtedly 
agree  with  him.  If  good  selling  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  else  for  the  dress  de¬ 
partment,  at  least  it  could  be  expected 
to  bring  the  returns  percentage  down 
from  its  perennially  high  level  to 
something  more  in  line  with  storewide 
figures. 

Asked  to  name  the  single  greatest 


cause  of  dress  returns,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  practically  chorused, 
“Poor  selling.”  There  were  some  mi¬ 
nor  variations  on  the  theme,  such  as 
failure  to  get  the  customer  to  try  the 
dress  on  before  she  bought  it,  approv¬ 
al  sales,  and  a  change  of  mind  after  the 
customer  got  her  purchase  home— all 
aspects  of  inadequate  selling.  Some 
stores  indicated  that  a  part  of  their 
returns  could  be  charged  to  the  use  of 
mail  and  telephone  selling;  others 
mentioned  causes  that  put  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  resource— poor  fit,  con¬ 
struction  defects,  poor  fabric,  even 
poor  labeling.  But  the  simple  state¬ 
ment,  “f>oor  selling,”  came  up  three 
times  as  often  as  any  other  reason  for 
returns. 

Studying  th«  Customer.  Naturally,  the 
selling  in  a  dress  department  cannot 
be  much  better  than  the  assortment 
itself.  In  some  dress  departments,  the 
first  step  toward  improved  selling  is  a 
matter  of  soul-searching  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  or  her  management,  to 
decide  just  what  the  store  and  its  dress 
department  really  stands  for  in  the 
community. 

“We  don’t  try  to  sell  everyone,”  says 


one  manufacturer.  “We  try  to  pick  out 
the  customer  we  are  aiming  for,  and 
we  keep  a  picture  of  her  in  our  mind’s 
eye  when  we  design  our  dresses,  our 
advertising,  and  our  promotion.  But 
this  is  something  that  many  dress  de¬ 
partments  neglect  to  do.  They  try  to 
be  everything  to  everyone,  and  they 
end  up  by  being  nothing.” 

Fundamental?  True,  but  it’s  a  com¬ 
ment  that  pops  up  in  almost  any  con¬ 
versation  with  dress  people  who  visit 
stores  all  over  the  country. 

Even  in  a  fairly  small  and  appar¬ 
ently  homogeneous  community,  it  is 
possible  to  make  dress  selling  an  up¬ 
hill  job  for  the  salesperson  by  failing 
to  recognize  that  each  age  and  income 
bracket  has  its  own  ideas  on  how  to 
dress.  Here  are  some  illuminating 
findings  from  a  study  made  in  York, 
Pennsylvania— “Consumers’  Concepts 
of  Fabric,”  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Local  Variations.  The  college-educat¬ 
ed  customer,  the  study  shows,  is  likely 
to  consider  a  woolen  dress  suitable  for 
wear  in  town;  the  girl  who  barely  fin¬ 
ished  grade  school  thinks  otherwise. 
The  high  income  customer  considers 
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honestly... 

you  offer  improved  values  in 
basic  fashions  for  all  the  family 
and  take  a  longer  markup ! 

More  and  more  of  your  customers  are  shopping  for  easy  care  performance 
in  those  price  brackets  most  important  to  your  dollar  volume. 

They’re  searching  for  something  better  than  “the  same  old  thing’’  that  per¬ 
forms  in  the  same  old  way. 

That’s  why  it  pays  you  to  stock  better  quality  fashions  —  for  all  the  family  — 
made  of  BONDYNE*  DYNEL-Bonded  Fabrics  that  deliver  neater  wear, 
easier  care  at  high-volume  prices. 

For  DYNEL  Bonded  Fabrics  are  precisely  controlled  blends  that  have 
DYNEL’s  “pressing  service’’  built  right  into  the  fabric.  Because  they  retain 
their  press,  they  deliver  the  improved  values  your  customers  want.  Because 
they’re  priced  to  fit  into  established  volume  price  lines  they  often  enable  you 
to  take  a  longer  markup. 

Bondyne  fabrics  are  honest  fabrics,  products  of  America’s  most  reputable 
mills.  They’re  honest  performers.  That’s  why  we  believe  that  fashions  made 
of  BONDYNE  offer  as  good  a  deal  to  your  customers  as  they  do  to  you. 
Good  reason  to  investigate  your  resources  today.  If  you’d  like  any  help  get¬ 
ting  lined  up— a  phone  call  will  do  it. 


Textile  Fibers  Department,  Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co.,  Division  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  100  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y,  17,  N.  Y.  Offices  in  Boeton,  Mass, 
at  300  First  Ave.,  Needham  Heights:  Charlotte.  N.  C.  at  1213  Liberty  Life  Bids.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
'‘Union  Csrbid*’*  snd  “Dynel"  sre  trademsrko  of  Union  Carbide  Corporailon.  ^Trademark  of  Bondyne  Asaociatea.  Inc. 
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Branch  Variation*.  If  the  store  has 
branches,  the  dress  buyer's  job  of  pro¬ 
filing  her  department’s  customer  be¬ 
comes  more  complex.  Of  the  cooper¬ 
ating  stores  with  suburban  branches, 
one  in  every  four  rep>orted  a  marked 
difference  in  the  price  lines  that  sold 
best— the  top  price  lines  usually  being 
less  successful  in  the  suburbs.  About 
the  same  prop>ortion  reported  marked 
differences  in  seasonal  p>eaks  and  in 
wanted  fashions  and  colors.  A  sub¬ 
urban  branch  will  sell  color  while 
downtown  is  selling  black,  explains 
one  store  head;  seasons  will  p>eak  later 
at  the  suburban  branch  than  down¬ 
town.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
two  out  of  every  three  stores  with 
branches  allow  the  branch  to  carry 
styles  not  in  the  main  store;  half  of 
them  give  suburban  branches  their 
own  inventories  and  unit  controls. 

.•\ssuming  our  dress  buyer  has  stud¬ 
ied  her  customers  carefully,  noting 
branch  differences,  too,  she  can  choose 
her  stock  with  high  hopx's  that  it  will 
sell  briskly.  When  she  returns  from 


cotton  dresses  suitable  for  sprecial  occa¬ 
sion  wear  in  summer;  the  low  income 
customer  does  not.  The  low  income 
customer  considers  a  cotton  dress  suit¬ 
able  for  wear  in  town  in  winter;  the 
high  income  customer  does  not. 

How  can  a  dress  department  hop>e 
to  present  an  attractive  assortment  to 
its  customers  unless  it  knows  from 
which  group  they  come,  and  what 
their  prejudices  and  preferences  hapj- 
p>en  to  be? 

Another  example  from  the  same 
study:  Nearly  all  women  of  50  or  old¬ 
er  consider  dresses  suitable  for  wear 
around  the  house  and  for  recreation, 
summer  or  winter.  Very  few  women 
under  30  consider  dresses  the  suitable 
thing  to  wear  for  either  purpose  at  any 
time  of  year.  In  any  community  where 
these  habits  of  dress  prevail,  and  the 
younger  women  get  out  of  slacks 
only  on  p>arty  occasions,  how  can  a 
dress  department  sell  simple,  practical 
dresses  if  it  selects  for  and  promotes 
them  to  the  young  customer  instead 
of  the  middle-aged  one? 


her  market  trip,  she  will  presumably 
tell  her  salesp>eople  what  she  hat 
bought,  and  why.  And  when  the  gar¬ 
ments  arrive,  she  will  presumably  show 
them  to  the  salespteople,  conveying  to 
them  some  of  her  own  enthusiasm  for 
the  merchandise. 

Or  will  she? 


Untaught  Lossons.  Listen  to  the  ex- 

pierience  of  a  fashionist  who  has  gone 
into  leading  stores  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  help  stage  presentations  of 
her  firm’s  line.  Although  she  has  been 
in  some  of  our  best  run  stores,  and 
although  she  represents  a  line  they 
feature  and  advertise  (at  their  own 
exp>ense!)  proudly,  this  is  her  story: 

"When  I  go  into  a  department  store, 

I  usually  hnd  that  the  girls  don’t 
know  the  merchandise,  or  the  fabric, 
or  the  story  behind  the  line.  When 
I  tell  them  these  things,  they  take  an 
interest  in  the  merchandise  and  that 
interest  is  reflected  at  once  in  their 
selling— and  for  a  long  time  after  our 
event  is  over. 

“I  know  that  this  is  the  sort  of  in¬ 
formation  the  buyer  is  supp>osed  to 
give  her  girls,  but  most  buyers  are  just 
too  busy.  When  the  goods  come  in, 
the  girls  unpack  the  dresses  and  hang 
them  up,  without  ever  feeling  any  of 
the  excitement  the  buyer  felt  for  these 
numbers  when  she  selected  them.” 

Another  fashionist,  doing  similar 
work  for  another  dress  line,  echoes 
these  comments  and  adds:  “Any  time 
I  have  a  chance  to  help  the  buyer  with 
her  salespeople.  I’m  delighted  to.  But 
nobody  who  does  my  kind  of  work  can 
be  in  a  store  long  enough  on  any  one 
visit  to  reach  all  the  salespeople.  We 
miss  many  of  them  who  have  time  off, 
or  are  out  in  branches.  If  the  store 
can’t  get  all  its  people  together  for  one 
after-hours  session,  wouldn’t  it  make 
sense  to  have  someone  from  the  de¬ 
partment  or  from  the  training  staff 
work  with  me  on  developing  a  talk 
that  this  store  person  could  give  to 
those  people  I  myself  don’t  reach?” 


Merchandise  Exposed  Without  Clutter 


Outside  Help.  Powerhouses  though 
they  are,  these  traveling  fashionists 
for  the  dress  firms  cannot  visit  any  one 
store  often  enough  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  its  dress  department’s  sales 
education  program.  They  may  come 
more  often,  and  more  of  them  may 
come,  to  the  larger  stores  than  to  the 


Maintaining  a  prestige  appearance  while  showing 
enough  merchandise  to  attract  the  casual  shopper 
was  important  at  Stevenson’s,  Minneapolis.  Alvin 
L.  Weidt  and  Associates  designed  a  decor  that 
would  not  overshadow  the  merchandise  and  pro¬ 
vided  perimeter  stockrooms  in  order  to  speed  up 
service  to  customers  in  fitting  rooms. 
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12,600,000 

young  women 

deserve 

better  attention 

In  our  retail  stores . . . 


. . .  they  think  alike  . . .  they  want  to  dress  alike  , . . 
they're  the  biggest  buying  group  In  the  apparel  Industry 


BUT: 


stores  don't  understand  how  best  to  handle 
and  service  them  as  a  specialty  market 

BOBBIE  BROOKS  INCORPORATED,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio 


This  15  to  24  year 
age  group  of  young 
adult  woiTien  are  7% 
of  the  population 
yet  purchase  16% 
of  all  apparel  sold 
...retailers  must 
merchandise  properly 
to  reach  this  group 

Further  studies  of  this 
specific  YOUNG  ADULT 
.  JUNIOR  market  have 
just  been  completed 
We.  at  I 

will  gladly  share 
this  information 
with  you,  just 
write  us  on 
your  letterhead 
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smaller  ones,  but  the  large  stores  are 
correspondingly  harder  fields  for  them 
to  till.  Speaking  of  one  very  large 
store,  one  of  these  fashionists  said; 
"In  a  store  that  big,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  an  impression.  It  was 
only  after  four  years  and  three  buyer 
changes  that  I  really  felt  the  girls 
knew  what  our  line  stood  lor.” 

However  much  or  little  help  she 
gets  from  the  outside,  sales  education 
remains  the  buyer’s  job.  If  she  isn’t 
doing  it  well,  the  situation  may  call 
for  something  more  than  mere  table 
pounding  by  management.  (Nobody 
accuses  dress  buyers  of  being  lazy- 
just  drowned  in  detail.) 

Meeting  the  Situation.  The  procedure 
followed  by  one  very  large  New  York 
specialty  store  offers  suggestions  to 
department  store  management.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  gootl  fortune  to  be  close  to  the 
New  York  market,  this  store  runs  a 
dinner  party  each  season  for  all  the 
salespeople  at  the  main  store  and  all 
branches  who  handle  dresses  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  line.  Then  the  dress  firm, 
thrilled  to  have  the  opportunity. 


shows  its  line  to  the  salespeople,  with 
discussion  of  fashion  trends  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  buyer’s  selections. 

.\  less  elaborate  version  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  suggested  by  a  resource  who 
works  with  that  store:  Bring  a  sales¬ 
girl  to  the  market  now  and  then,  and 
let  her  carry  back  the  story  to  her 
colleagues.  Another  suggestion:  Show 
each  incoming  line  with  a  Hourish, 
and  make  a  fashion  show  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  salespeople. 

A  fashion  show  for  the  salespeople, 
incidentally,  doesn’t  have  to  be  any 
more  elaborate  than  the  store  wants 
it  to  be.  Anyone  who  has  visited  the 
C^harm  .Magazine  showrcxjin  will  know 
how  to  do  the  job  quickly  and  without 
props.  For  an  audience  whose  interest 
in  the  dresses  is  professional,  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  rack  and  one  or  two 
women  to  hold  the  garments  up 
against  themselves  while  they  point 
out  key  features. 

Another  suggestion;  Make  more  use 
of  the  store’s  fashionist.  She  may  have 
a  different  outlcxik,  and  speak  of 
trends  where  the  buyer  speaks  of  num¬ 
bers,  but  the  change  of  pace,  and  the 


excitement  of  having  a  guest  speaker 
in  the  department,  are  all  to  the  good. 


An  Urgent  Need.  Whether  the  sales 
training  job  is  done  by  getting  others 
to  help  the  buyer  with  it,  or  by  taking 
some  of  her  other  responsibilities  o8 
her  hands  and  giving  her  more  time 
for  this  phase  of  her  work,  the  job  is 
still  something  that  urgently  needs 
doing  in  many  dress  departments. 

Especially  from  the  customer’s  view¬ 
point  does  it  need  doing!  A  survey 
made  for  Du  Pont  recently  shows  that 
women  are  frequently  uncertain  if 
they  are  making  the  right  choice  when 
they  buy  a  tfress.  The  salesperson  who 
abandons  her  customer  in  a  dressii^ 
room,  leaving  her  to  cope  with  her 
uncertainties  alone,  is  of  no  help. 
Neither  is  the  one  who  is  lavish  with 
glib  and  unconvincing  praise.  It  takes 
a  saleswoman  who  knows  her  mer¬ 
chandise  and  understands  people  to 
provide  the  necessary  reassurance. 

Stores  cannot  hope  to  have  such 
salespeople  unless  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  strong  and  continuing 
program  of  developing  them. 
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Store  Policy  on  Branded  Lines 


The  best  of  the  brand 
resources  regard  themselves 
as  buyers'  guides  and  partners. 
They  expect  in  return  early 
buying,  steady  hll-ins, 
and  consistent  advertising. 

Most  of  the  dresses  on  the  selling 
floors  of  the  stores  reporting  in 
this  study  carry  manufacturers’  brand 
names.  Barely  one  store  in  every  10 
says  that  fewer  than  half  its  dresses  are 
from  branded  resources.  Stores  with 
their  own  private  label  for  dresses  are 
in  the  minority— about  one  in  every  12 
or  13  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
survey.  But  among  these  few,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  own-brand  dresses 

2» 


have  lower  markdowns  than  others. 
The  markup  is  no  higher. 

.\lthough  the  dress  business  now¬ 
adays  is  largely  a  brand-name  business, 
relatively  few  of  the  reporting  stores 
set  aside  sjjecial  shops  or  sections  for 
individual  brands— only  about  one  in 
every  six  stores.  The  special  shop, 
manufacturers  say,  is  not  for  every 
brand  or  every  store.  This  is  because 
the  customer  likes  to  see  a  w’ide  assort¬ 
ment  of  dresses  when  she  comes  into 
a  department.  Unless  a  line  is  very 
broad,  and  is  carried  rather  complete¬ 
ly  by  a  store,  a  brand-name  shop  or 
section  may  appear  to  the  customer  to 
be  but  meagerly  stocked.  Many  stores 
prefer  to  mingle  their  brands,  even 
their  best  producers,  with  other  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  dress  stock. 

Brand  Performance.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  say  that  the  markup  on 
nationally  advertised  dress  lines  is 
usually  adequate,  but  that  the  mark- 


downs  are  no  lower  than  for  other 
dresses.  A  large  majority  say  they  do 
not  get  enough  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  national  brands,  and  an 
even  larger  majority  believe  that  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  ask  for  dresses  by  brand 
name. 

Retail  opinion  on  brands  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  expressed  in  comments  on  the 
tpiestionnaires,  varies  all  the  w’ay  from 
“Brands  are  very  unimportant”  to 
“Brands  can  be  developed  to  a  high 
degree  of  repeat  business.”  One  mer¬ 
chant  says  that  national  lines  vary  all 
the  way  from  excellent  to  poor;  an¬ 
other,  that  the  best  advertised  labels 
give  the  poorest  cooperation  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  exchanges,  and  returns. 

Despite  the  mixed  reactions  on  the 
general  subject  of  brands,  the  dress 
department’s  most  successful  promo¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  tied  to  nationally 
advertised  brands.  In  a  question  well 
removed  from  the  questions  on  brands 
as  such,  the  reporting  stores  were  asked 
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Department  Design 

By  the  way  the  physical  arrangement 
of  the  dress  department  is  handled,  it 
is  often  possible  to  forestall  problems 
and  capitalize  on  opportunities.  Here 
are  three  excellent  examples  of  how  this 
has  been  done. 


The  specialty  shop  character  of  the 
Bridal  Salon  in  Hutzler’s  Westview 
branch  is  achieved  by  a  blend  of 
modern  simplicity  with  period  de¬ 
sign  and  period  furniture.  The 
architect,  Ketchum,  Gina  &  Sharp, 
used  wood  panelling  for  the  walls 
and  a  skeletonized  panel  wood  ceil¬ 
ing.  All  woodwork  is  off-white. 


Flexibility  is  achieved  in  Bamberg¬ 
er's,  Menlo  Park,  by  using  high, 
illuminated  dividers  between  the 
various  dress  departments;  these  also 
serve  as  racks.  Copeland,  Novak  and 
Israel  designed  the  department  with 
major  stock  and  receiving  area  locat¬ 
ed  behind  the  fitting  rooms. 


High  fashion  apparel  and  accessories 
are  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  ap¬ 
parel  floor  at  May-D&F,  in  down¬ 
town  Denver,  by  using  a  black 
and  white  vinyl  checkerboard  floor 
and  specially  designed  fixtures. 
Ketchum  and  Sharp  handled  the  in¬ 
terior  design  and  also  designed  the 
decorative  elements  of  the  store. 
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about  their  dress  promotions  of  the 
previous  year.  And  here,  the  national 
brands  really  did  shine. 

Brand  SuccesMS.  One  question  asked 
if  the  store  had  had  a  successful  pro¬ 
motion  on  any  of  seven  suggested 
themes  within  the  past  year.  (That  is, 
in  1959.)  Two  out  of  three  indicated 
they  had  had  such  successful  promo¬ 
tions  on  manufacturers’  brand  names— 
more  than  *Sny  other  theme  among 
those  listed.  A  second  question  was  a 
request  to  name  the  store’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dress  promotion  of  the  past 
year.  Here  again,  the  theme  that 
cropped  up  most  often  was  some  tie-in 
with  a  manufacturer’s  brand  name. 
Half  of  the  promotions  mentioned 
were  dress  brand-name  promotions. 

A  further  indication  of  how  the 
dress  brand  name  sparks  the  retail 
promotion:  Half  the  reporting  stores 
devoted  at  least  half  their  1959 
dress  advertising  space  to  brand-name 
dresses. 

Manufacturers,  however,  contend 
that  the  typical  department  store  does 
not  do  enough  advertising  in  behalf 
of  brands.  “If  you  feature  a  brand,’’ 


says  one  maker,  “you  should  keep  re¬ 
minding  your  customers  that  you  are 
headquarters  for  it.  If  a  brand  is 
worth  featuring,  you  should  advertise 
it  at  least  once  a  month.’’  If  a  store 
doesn’t  do  that,  a  national  advertiser 
can  show  what  happens:  Customers 
see  his  advertising  and  write  to  ask 
where  they  can  purchase  the  dresses 
he  has  illustrated.  Too  many  such 
requests  from  a  town  where  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  the  line  are  a  hint  that 
the  store  is  doing  something  less  than 
stupendous  by  way  of  promoting  that 
line. 

Brand  Sarvica.  A  brand-name  dress 
manufacturer  usually  gives  the  store 
service  well  beyond  that  of  publicizing 
his  brand  name  to  the  customer.  One 
brand,  highly  praised  by  several  of  the 
reporting  stores  for  producing  results 
above  the  department  average,  gives 
the  stores  what  is  virtually  a  merchan¬ 
dising  service. 

To  begin,  this  brand  is  one  of  those 
to  open  lines  early.  It  was  ready  to 
ship  spring  goods  in  December,  for 
example.  “If  you  buy  later,’’  reasons 
the  manufacturer,  “you  have  little 


One  Rack  Makes  a  "Shop" 


To  dramatize  a  national  brand  without  setting  it  up  in 
a  special  shop,  BonwiVs,  New  York,  hangs  all  its  Lanz 
dresses  in  one  group  of  racks,  with  the  Lanz  heart  in¬ 
signia  overhead  serving  as  identification. 


time  to  test  and  reorder,  and  you  end 
up  with  a  lot  of  markdowns.  We  open 
our  lines  early— and  other  makers 
would  if  the  stores  made  it  clear  that 
they  would  buy  early— and  we  watch 
results.  We  handle  unit  controls  for 
many  of  our  stores,  and  we  have  our 
representatives  watch  closely  in  all  the 
stores  we  sell.  Before  the  season  is  un¬ 
der  way,  we  know  which  numbers  are 
going  to  be  good.  If  there  is  a  store 
that  is  not  doing  well  with  a  number 
that  is  going  like  a  house  afire  else- 
w’here,  we  check.  Sometimes  it  has 
moved  out  so  fast  the  buyer  hasn’t 
noticed— and  sometimes  it  hasn’t  been 
given  a  chance.  We  check.” 

Brand  Partnership.  This  manufactur¬ 
er’s  attitude  toward  the  dress  buyer  is 
much  like  that  of  the  merchandise 
manager;  he  feels  himself  a  watchful 
senior  partner  to  the  buyer.  Much  as 
he  emphasizes  early  buying,  he  doesn’t 
like  to  see  a  buyer  plunge  on  a  num¬ 
ber  before  trying  it  out.  “No  one  can 
be  sure  how  a  number  will  go  until  he 
has  tried  it.  If  a  buyer  wants  to  play 
his  hunch  and  order  50  of  a  number 
right  off,  we  talk  him  down  to  seven 
or  eight  and  promise  to  have  50  ready 
for  his  first  reorder.” 

But,  like  many  manufacturers,  this 
one  has  little  use  for  buyers  who  start 
late  and  then  hope  that,  because  they 
are  with  big  stores,  they  can  demand 
fast  service  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
came  earlier  with  their  orders  and 
reorders. 

It  is  his  watchfulness  over  trends, 
his  early  preparation  for  reorders  on 
good  numbers,  that  the  manufacturer 
is  most  proud  of.  He  gives  this  credit 
for  the  successful  operation  his  line 
rolls  up  in  so  many  department  stores. 
The  fact  that  the  line  is  well  styled, 
well  advertised,  well  recognized  among 
consumers,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story,  in  his  eyes.  The  partnership  he 
achieves  with  the  dress  buyers,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  what  makes  the  relationship 
profitable  to  his  retailers  and  to  him. 

Retail  Responsibility.  The  retailer, 
naturally,  is  expected  to  pay  for  this 
friendly,  fatherly  interest.  From  the 
store,  the  manufacurer  expects— and 
gets— an  early  start  on  the  season’s 
buying.  He  expects  the  store  to  fill  in 
steadily  as  the  season  progresses,  and 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Cooperation  and  Follow-Through 
Produce  a  Sell-Out  at  Rich's 


—Three-way  promotion  started  with  Du  Pont  TV  commercial. 


Three-way  cooperation  and  thorough 
follow-through  produced  a  sell-out  for 
the  daytime  dress  department  of  Rich’s, 
Atlanta,  last  fall,  when  the  store  tied 
in  with  Du  Pont  and  Shelton  Strollers 
in  a  wash  ’n’  wear  promotion  that  used 
TV  and  other  media. 

For  five  days,  during  Du  Pont  com¬ 
mercials  on  a  local  TV  program,  the 
program’s  Ruth  Kent  modeled  one 
Shelton  dress,  showed  another  on  a 
mannequin  and  demonstrated  the 
wrinkle-shedding  qualities  of  nylon 
jersey  by  taking  a  dress  out  of  her  hand- 
bag. 

Photos  illustrate  some  of  the  tie-ins 
at  Rich’s:  The  featured  dresses  were  on 
a  special  rack,  in  front  of  which  stood 
the  one  Miss  Kent  had  shown  on  a 
mannequin;  it  had  arrows,  like  those 
she  used  on  TV,  to  highlight  selling 


points.  The  same  featured  dress  was  on 
a  mannequin  at  the  entrance  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  with  a  Du  Pont  tie-in  card 
showing  a  photo  of  Miss  Kent.  Copies 
of  an  ad  and  of  the  TV  script,  and  of 
an  actual  dress,  were  placed  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  order  room. 

Preparation  by  the  buyer,  Mrs.  Paul¬ 
ine  Smith,  included  fitting  Miss  Kent’s 
dress  meticulously  a  week  before  the 
program;  running  a  tie-in  newspaper 
ad;  using  a  statement  enclosure  for  the 
brand,  a  strong  one  in  the  department. 
Mrs.  Smith  placed  large  orders  early,  to 
insure  timely  delivery,  and  even  re¬ 
ordered  early.  Even  so,  the  event  was  a 
sell-out,  well  over  plan.  And  TV 
brought  customers,  by  telephone  and 
in  person,  who  had  apparently  not  been 
reached  effectively  by  the  store’s  pre¬ 
vious  newspaper  advertising. 


—Rich’s  display  tied  in  dress  with  TV  poster. 


—Mrs.  Pauline  Smith,  dress  buyer,  showed  the  dresses  on  their  own 
rack.  Dress  on  mannequin  has  arrows  pointing  to  features  stressed  on  TV. 


-r-Follow-through  included  careful  briefing  of 
telephone  order  room  personnel. 
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IBM  RAMAC  305  SCORED  THE  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


More  than  3  million  visitors 
saw  the  IBM  ramac  305  in  ac¬ 
tion  at  Moscow  and  Brussels. 


Squaw  Valley,  California:  At  the  Winter  Olympics  in  February,  this  IBM 
Data  Processing  System  gave  results  of  each  event  almost  before  the; 
last  contestant  could  catch  his  breath.  Minutes  after  an  event  was  com¬ 
pleted,  results  were  flashed  to  the  judges  and  information  centers. 

The  key  to  the  speed  and  versatility  of  this  system  is  RAM  AC's  exclu¬ 
sive  random  access  capability.  This  capability  makes  it  possible  to: 
process  information  in  the  order  received  while,  at  the  same  time,  up¬ 
dating  all  related  records  on  file. 


Throughout  the  world  RAMAC  is  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of 
business  with  speed  and  economy.  Whether  purchased  or  leased, 
RAMAC  can  be  profitable  to  your  business,  too. 
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VIII  Olympic  Winter  Games 
Commemorative  Medal 


list  of  standings  os  offoctad  by  lha  lotosl  cenlmtanl's  rosults.  Aftor  Ih#  ovonl  wot 
cemplolad,  RAMAC  punchod  nut  o  popar  lop#  for  wiro  sorvicot  cemmunicotien.  Final 
rosults  woro  printed  on  duplicoting  mostors  for  prompt  press  rolooso  preparation. 


*t  Nch  compotiter  finished  his  ovont,  word  wos  floshod  directly  to  RAMAC.  Hero,  whore 
dswst  o  million  words  of  Olympic  data  (in  both  English  ond  French)  woro  stored  on 
IW  disk  file,  RAMAC  consulted  the  rules,  computed  the  scores  ond  printed  out  o  new 


balanced  data  processing 
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he  goes  along  with  other  brand  name  a  reorder  on  a  number  that  elsewhere 

sources  in  believing  that  one  ad  a  is  dying  on  the  vine, 

month  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a  store 
that  is  making  a  proHt  on  his  line. 

The  dress  buyer  who  is  negligent 
about  filling  in,  or  who  manages  his 
purchase  and  promotion  budgets  so 
jX)orly  that  he  runs  ads  without  the 
stock  to  back  them  up,  is  likely  to  lose 
a  friend— and  a  profit-making  resource. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  other 
brands  in  the  dress  field  that  are  large 
enough  and  have  wide  enough  distri¬ 
bution  to  take  a  quick  look  at  their 
records  and  be  ready  to  give  a  dress 
buyer  sound  advice.  Says  one  of  these: 

“Local  differences  in  taste  have  largely 
disappeared.  Climate  is  a  factor  we 
must  reckon  with,  but  other  than  that, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  reception 
a  number  gets  in  one  part  of  the 
country  is  not  a  useful  guide  to  how 
it  will  sell  elsewhere.”  This  resource, 
too,  is  likely  to  check  up  on  a  store 
that  fails  to  sell  a  number  that  is  going 
well  everywhere  else— and  to  question 


just  for  the  sake  of  being  important  to 
the  resource,  but  also  so  that  the 
store’s  “daytime  department  would  be 
identified  with  a  branded  line,  so  that 
when  customers  thought  of  daytime 
dresses  they  would  think  of  my  store 
and  my  department.”  Adequate  floor 
stocks— adequately  diversified,  that  is- 
help  build  everyday  sales,  he  reminds 
management,  and  are  a  source  of  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  volume  and  profit. 

This  is  a  spokesman  for  dresses  re¬ 
tailing  at  $10  or  less.  At  a  somewhat 
higher  price  level,  a  top  brand  re¬ 
source  says:  “A  |25  dress  is  an  impulse 
item,  more  so  than  stores  seem  to  real¬ 
ize.  If  a  customer  drops  in  for  a  look 
around  and  finds  what  she  wants,  you 
have  a  sale.  If  she  comes  in  two  or 
three  times  without  seeing  anything 
to  tempt  her,  you’ve  lost  her  for  good." 


Managemant's  Job.  One  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  an  important  brand  suggests 
that  some  merchandise  managers  are 
not  as  conscientious  as  they  should  be 
about  seeing  the  dress  departments' 
major  lines.  When  a  department’s  key 
line  is  shown,  and  when  major  com¬ 
mitments  are  being  made,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  should  be  present, 
he  believes— and  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  should  follow  through,  so  that  the 
commitments  are  not  left  hanging. 

One  Chicago  manufacturer,  whose 
line  is  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
the  department  store  price  scale,  re¬ 
minds  management  that  here,  too,  re¬ 
source  relationships  are  important.  If 
he  were  running  a  store,  he  suggests, 
he  “would  be  sure  the  buyer  was  using 
resources  with  reputations  for  style.  Brand  Results.  This  insistence  upon 

value,  quality,  ability  to  deliver— and  prompt  fill-ins  and  frequent  advertis- 

high  integrity.”  He  would  be  sure  ing  that  one  encounters  among  the 
such  lines  w'ere  carried  in  depth,  not  brand-name  manufacturers— does  it 

pay?  One  store  in  the  South  has 
simple  proof.  The  dress  buyer  for  some 
years  has  been  doing  a  good  job  with 
a  branded  line  of  casuals.  She  keeps 
a  list  of  the  women  who  buy  it  and, 
each  time  the  line  brings  out  a  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  she  takes  in  the  featured 
dresses  and  sends  the  mailing  out  to 
everyone  on  her  list.  The  respKjnse  is 
dependably  large  and  prompt.  By 
mail  and  telephone,  as  well  as  in  per¬ 
son,  the  dresses  sell.  Some  of  her 
department’s  customers,  she  reports, 
have  bought  just  about  every  style  in 
this  brand  that  she  has  carried. 

The  reason?  The  resource  believes 
it’s  only  because  of  consistently  g(X)d 
value.  The  buyer  thinks  it  is  also  be¬ 
cause  she  has  promoted  and  stcKked 
the  line  faithfully  over  a  long  period. 
.\nd  it  could  also  be  that  women  are 
pretty  busy  these  days,  and  that  when 
a  busy  woman  finds  a  dress  brand  that 
suits  her  figure  and  her  purse,  it  is 
much  easier  for  her  to  come  back  for 
more  of  the  same  than  to  start  pros¬ 
pecting  a-fresh.  If  that  survey  made 
in  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  report,  is  at  all  indica¬ 
tive,  the  dress  department’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  w'oman  long  out  of  her 
twenties.  And  study  after  study  has 
proved  that  the  older  a  woman  gets, 
the  closer  she  clings  to  the  brands  she 
knows. 


U.  S.  A.  Design 

Stores  are  still  being 
told  they  over-value 
the  drawing-power  of 
the  European  design¬ 
ers’  names,  and  don’t 
sufficiently  promote 
the  American  design¬ 
ers  who  know  Ameri¬ 
can  women’s  needs 
best.  Here’s  a  recent 
Saks-Fifth  ad,  a  full- 
page  opener  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  on  the  American 
couture. 
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Music  of  the  masters  arid  a  tie-in  with  Mademoiselle  Magazine  inspired  a  successful 
group  of  dress  windows  at  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York.  Example  shown  is  the 
window  featuring  clocks— Haydn’s  Clock  Symphony,  naturally.  The  floors  and  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  windoivs  were  papered  with  music  scores.  The  dresses,  from  several 
makers,  were  featured  editorially  in  the  magazine. 


Promoting  the  Dress  Department 


Most  successful  promotions 
are  built  around  brand 
names,  fibers  or  fabrics, 
and  special  color  themes. 

Among  the  successful  dress  pro¬ 
motions  of  1959,  the  type  most 
widely  reported  by  the  stores  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  study  was  the  one  built 
on  a  manufacturer’s  brand  name.  As 
was  mentioned  earlier,  two  in  every 
three  of  the  reporting  stores  had  such 
a  successful  promotion  last  year. 

Also  mentioned  by  a  majority  of 
the  reporting  stores  were  promotions 
on  the  wash-and-wear  theme  and  those 


on  a  color  theme  of  the  store’s  own. 
About  one  store  in  every  three  had  a 
successful  dress  promotion  on  a  fiber 
or  fabric  name,  and  even  fewer  stores 
repiorted  successes  with  dress  promo¬ 
tions  built  around  a  designer’s  name 
or  a  magazine  editorial  tie-in.  Interest¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that,  although  only  half 
a  dozen  of  the  reporting  stores  have 
their  own  dress  brand  name,  three  of 
these  six  reported  successful  promo¬ 
tions  of  their  own  brands. 

Asked  to  list  their  most  successful 
dress  promotions  of  the  year,  42  stores 
complied.  Half  of  them  listed  various 
promotions  built  around  manufactur¬ 
ers’  brands;  one-quarter  mentioned 
promotions  of  fiber  or  fabric:  others 
mentioned  store-selected  items,  color 
themes,  and  promotions  beamed  at  a 
particular  size  range.  Only  two,  among 


the  42  who  gave  details,  listed  price 
promotions  among  their  best. 

Trunk  Shows.  Several  of  those  who 
mentioned  successes  with  manufactur¬ 
ers’  brand  promotions  sp)oke  of  trunk 
shows— wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
small  store  or  department  to  expose 
its  customers  to  a  larger  assortment 
than  it  can  carry.  In  one  such  event, 
a  store  in  upstate  New  York,  with 
middle-class  clientele,  was  delighted 
to  find  that  a  knit  dress  trunk  show 
not  only  produced  an  excellent  re¬ 
sponse,  but  brought  chiefly  special 
orders  on  higher  priced  numbers. 

The  success  of  these  trunk  shows, 
incidentally,  is  apparently  not  the 
special  province  of  any  one  brand. 
Three  different  brands,  each  catering 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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To  enhance  the  impact  of  apparel, 
Davison-Paxon's  new  Lenox  Square 
branch  groups  all  classifications  in 
one  area  but  sets  off  each  shop  by 
enclosing  it  and  by  using  contrast¬ 
ing  color  schemes.  Architect:  Cope- 
land,  Novak  and  Israel.  4 
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To  atmid  the  "rocky”  look  of  so 
many  budget  shops,  this  low-priced 
dress  shop  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  provides  room  to  browse,  has 
display  areas,  handsome  wall  treat¬ 
ments,  carpeting.  Planned  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Loeruy  Corporation. 


A  salon  effect,  the  most  appropriate 
for  bridal  and  evening  wear,  can  be 
achieved  even  with  exposed  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  the  Hecht  Co‘s  new 
suburban  store  at  Prince  George’s 
Plaza,  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  effect 
is  accomplished  by  a  formal  black 
and  white  floor  and  a  regal  theme  of 
decoration,  which  includes  gold  mo¬ 
saic  and  gold  Japanese  silk  wall¬ 
paper  and  a  starburst  chandelier. 
Moderate  priced  dresses  are  in  the 
open  wall  fixtures,  better  merchan¬ 
dise  behind  sliding  glass  doors. 
Architect:  Daniel  Schwartzman.  ^ 
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a  Edward  T.  Cranston  has  just  joined  our  New  York 
staff  as  consultant,  windows  and  interiors.  Ed  brings 
to  us  a  wealth  of  creative  talent  and  practical  ‘know¬ 
how’  based  on  many  years’  experience  in  display.  He 
started  his  career  in  Philadelphia  in  1948,  first  with 
Strawbridge  Clothiers,  then  Oppenheim  Collins,  later 
becoming  display  director  of  Bonwit  Teller.  He  re¬ 
joined  Oppenheim  Collins  in  New  York  City  and  for 
ths  past  nine  years  has  directed  the  display  of  their 
some  forty  stores. 

Sd.  His  outstanding  creative  talent  has  won  him  many 

important  fashion  display  awards  in  New  York  City,  and  his  ability  in  handling 
all  facets  of  display  has  been  widely  recognized.  We  are  proud  to  introduce  Ed 
Cranston  as  a  member  of  our  beau  monde  staff.  His  wealth  of  experience,  his  fresh 
ideas  and  his  unusual  talent  and  ability  in  the  creation  of  merchandise  presentation 
are  now  available  to  our  many  friends  and  customers  who  visit  our  New  York 
.showroom. 


Veda,  fashion  coordinator  and  mannequin  stylist  of 
our  beau  monde  division,  scarcely  needs  an  introduc- 
tion  to  anyone  in  display.  Her  talented  work  with 
mannet/uins  has  already  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  hundreds  of  important  display  directors. 

Her  fresh  approach  to  wig  design  and  mannequin  ^ 

decor  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  She  delights  in  co- 

ordinating  special  groups  of  mannequins  for  discrim- 

inating  stores.  “  7 

Veda  dares  to  be  different.  She  is  not  restrained  by  -  - 

tradition  .  .  .  cheerfully  welcomes  a  challenge  for 

“ .something  different”  so  often  tossed  to  her  by  fine  display  men.  Her  mannequin 
.shows  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  become  highlights  of  the  N.A.D.I.  conventions, 
always  sparked  with  something  excitingly  new.  She  thoroughly  understands  manne¬ 
quins,  and  her  recent  brochure  ‘‘Veda’s  Mannequin  World”  has  been  in  such 
demand  tlmt  several  reprints  have  been  made  to  fulfill  the  requests. 


Veda  and  Ed  are  already  putting  their  talents  together  with 
ideas  and  plans  for  beau  monde  mannequins.  Look  for  great 
things  to  happen!  In  the  meantime,  be  sure  to  see  beau  mondes 
before  you  buy  another  group  of  mannequins. 


Visit  our  New  York  Showroom,  1 1  West  42nd  St. 
Suite  1064,  Salmon  Tower  Building. 


Created  hy  BEAU  MONDE  DIVISION  Amertcan  Fixture  Inc, 


(Continued  from  page  35) 
to  an  entirely  different  tyf)e  of  cus¬ 
tomer,  were  named  among  the  out¬ 
standing  successes  in  the  reporting 
stores.  One  was  the  knit  line  cited; 
another  was  a  smart  junior  line;  the 
third  was  a  conservative  line  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  want  dresses  that  make  no 
heavy  demands  on  purse  or  figure. 

Fashion  shows  of  the  more  formal 
typ>e,  staged  with  the  help  of  a 
national  brand,  also  received  several 
mentions.  Here  is  an  example  of  how 
one  brand  (typical  of  many)  works 
with  a  store  on  such  a  show,  of  the 
obstacles  top  management  can  help 
smooth  away,  and  of  the  results  to  be 
looked  for  when  the  cooperation  on 
both  sides  is  all  it  should  be. 

Brand  Fashion  Show.  The  brand- 
name  maker  sends  a  trained  fashionist 
into  the  store  in  advance.  She  comes 
prepared  to  talk  to  the  salespeople, 
and  is  available  if  asked  to  sp>eak  on 
radio  or  TV  for  the  store.  If  there  is 
any  news  value  or  colorful  background 
about  her  line  she  has  it  on  tap  for 
publicity  use  as  well  as  for  talks  to 
salesp>eople.  Her  object,  of  course,  is 
to  make  the  store  and  the  community 
favorably  conscious  of  her  firm’s  line, 
and  she  is  usually  someone  who  knows 
how  to  do  this  without  sledge-hammer 
tactics. 

When  she  sets  to  work  to  gather  the 
materials  she  needs  for  her  show,  she 
runs  into  few  problems  in  the  specialty 
store,  where  there  aren’t  too  many 
generals,  and  where  everyone  in  the 
store  seems  to  look  forward  to  the 
event.  In  the  department  store,  where 
the  dress  buyer  has  to  go  through 
channels,  the  visitor  isn’t  above  help¬ 
ing  the  buyer  by  running  to  other  de¬ 
partments  to  arrange  for  the  loan  of 
accessories,  to  make  sure  that  signs  are 
being  prepared  and  placed,  to  see  that 
the  tearoom  table  tents  are  being  used, 
and  so  on.  (She  can’t  help  contrasting 
the  sp>ontaneous  cooperation  she  gets 
in  the  specialty  store  with  the  pulling- 
teeth  sort  of  thing  she  meets  in  many 
department  stores.)  But  no  matter 
how  much  work  she  has  to  do  behind 
the  scenes,  on  the  day  of  the  show  she 
turns  in  a  professional  job. 

Gotting  Rosults.  And  the  results?  In 
one  store  that  is  famous  for  its  ability 
to  cooperate,  even  to  reporting  back 


to  resources  on  the  results  of  their 
work,  the  show  was  held  right  in  the 
department,  starting  at  eleven  o’clock. 
That  meant  that  only  half  the  day 
remained  for  selling.  In  that  one 
afternoon,  257  dresses  were  sold.  At¬ 
tendance  at  the  show:  550. 

For  those  managements  who  would 
like  more  help  than  their  dress  de¬ 
partments  are  getting  in  this  field,  the 
women  who  stage  these  fashion  shows 
have  a  word:  Ask!  They  go  where 
they  feel  they  are  most  likely  to  do  a 
gootl  job— and  a  store  that  asks  for 
this  service  obviously  means  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  If  the  manufacturer’s 
fashionists  are  booked  up,  some  of 
them  can  send  fashion  show  scripts, 
invitations,  and  other  materials,  so 
that  the  buyer  or  the  store’s  own 
fashionist  can  run  the  show  easily  by 
herself. 

Some  more  ways  in  which  stores 
have  used  manufacturers’  brand  names 
as  handles  for  their  most  successful 
dress  promotions  of  the  year: 

An  item  ad,  showing  eight  dresses 
from  seven  different  sources— the  de¬ 
partment’s  eight  best  of  the  season. . . 
A  12-page  Sunday  section  on  tailored 
dresses,  each  from  a  different  source. 
.  .  .  An  item  roto,  all  items  from  one 
strong  resource.  .  .  .  And  one  store  got 
its  best  results  of  the  year  from  a 
mailer  supplied  by  a  national  brand 
manufacturer. 

Using  Mailers.  That  last  named  mail¬ 
er,  as  it  happens,  is  one  for  which 
stores  are  asked  to  pay.  The  charge 
is  nominal,  but  some  stores  balk  at  it. 
The  sales  manager  of  the  company 
that  provides  these  mailers  suggests 
that  management  check  on  what  they 
are  turning  down  before  they  invoke 
a  rule  against  paying  for  brand-name 
mailers.  His  own  mailers  employ 
models  and  photography  rarely  to 
be  had  outside  of  the  largest  cities 
and  use  color  printing  whose  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  in  a  store-sized 
run.  The  company  picks  up  most  of 
the  tab  on  costs,  but  insists  upon  some 
payment  from  the  store.  Some  stores 
have  a  blanket  policy  against  such 
payments,  and  some  dress  buyers  to 
whom  the  line  is  important  have  been 
passing  up  this  selling  tool  rather  than 
seeking  an  exception  from  their  man¬ 
agements. 

Many  of  the  fiber  and  fabric  promo¬ 


tions  named  among  the  best  in  1959 
were  developed  with  the  cooperatitw 
of  important  fiber  sources,  and  of  these 
the  details  will  be  given  in  the  next 
section  of  this  reptort.  There  were  also 
fiber  themes  that  the  stores  ran  on 
their  own  with  notable  success:  A  silk 
promotion  in  one  of  the  larger  Florida 
stores,  for  instance,  sold  500  dresses  in 
three  days.  In  a  Midwest  store  with 
high  income  clientele,  a  January  cot¬ 
ton  promotion  hit  the  top. 

Other  store  successes  include  color 
promotions,  promotions  of  imports, 
and  promotions  of  special  types  of 
dresses,  such  as  shirt  dresses.  Unusual 
was  a  promotion  of  half-size  dresses 
just  before  Mother’s  Day— best  of  the 
year  in  the  store  that  ran  it. 

Storewide  Events.  Not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
dress  department  is  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  storewide  events,  or 
those  which  cover  the  whole  range  of 
fashion  departments.  Such  events  ae- 
ate  or  stimulate  traffic,  merchandisers 
and  resources  point  out,  and  they  in¬ 
crease  the  customer’s  awareness  of 
fashion.  Suggests  one  resource:  More 
fashion  clinics,  run  by  stores  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  public  relations  element, 
the  service  that  such  clinics  render. 
Career  and  college  clinics,  for  instance, 
and  even  shows  for  children.  “You 
can’t  start  too  early  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  appreciation  of  good 
clothes,’’  says  this  fashionist. 

One  store  in  Louisiana  offers  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  a  fashion  event  for  the 
fairly  young  customer  can  accomplish. 
The  store  is  Godchaux’s,  New  Orleans, 
and  the  event  was  its  “College  of  Fash¬ 
ion  Knowledge,’’  staged  in  a  hotel  for 
the  benefit  of  high  school  and  college 
girls  last  August.  Attendance  was  1500, 
and  even  though  the  event  was  held 
outside  the  store,  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  after  it  in  high  school 
and  college  girl  traffic. 

Models  for  the  event  were  30  high 
school  and  college  girls,  selected  by  a 
board  of  judges  from  among  500  who 
answered  the  store’s  newspaper  call  for 
girls  to  try  out.  Special  attractions  in¬ 
cluded  a  name  jazz  band,  a  personal 
appearance  of  Louisiana’s  entrant  in 
the  Miss  America  contest,  during 
which  she  modeled  her  outfit,  and  the 
selection  of  a  Campus  Queen  by  audi¬ 
ence  applause. 
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laltar  Ads.  Aside  from  spiecial  events 
jnd  major  promotions,  the  dress  de¬ 
partment  needs,  of  course,  continuing 
advertising.  Here,  many  departments 
,eem  to  fall  down.  There  are  some 
departments  that  are  allowed  to  go  for 
months  without  an  ad  .  .  .  others 
whose  ads  show  dresses  next  to  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  instead  of  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  context  .  .  .  still  others  whose  ads 
group  $3  and  $29  dresses  in  the  same 


layout. 

Some  merchandise  managers  plead 
for  more  advertising  money  for  the 
dress  department,  finding  it  too  de¬ 
pendent  upon  manufacturers’  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  allowances.  Many 
accepted,  profitable  brands  will  not 
give  such  allowances.  If  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  ad  budget  is  tight,  the  buyer 
is  driven  to  buy  advertising  alloM'ances 
instead  of  merchandise— to  ignore  the 
brands  that  keep  her  department  going 
and  advertise  only  those  that  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  cost. 

However  tight  or  liberal  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  may  be,  one  resource  cau¬ 
tions  dress  departments  against  assign¬ 
ing  all  of  it  to  major  promotions. 
There  will  always  be  numbers  that 
prove  to  be  walkouts  as  the  season  pro- 
Jgresses,  and  a  portion  of  the  ad  money 
should  be  reserved  for  promoting  these 
on  an  item  basis.  Some  dress  buyers, 
he  finds,  overlook  this  possibility,  and 
then  are  unable  to  cash  in  fully  on  a 
success  when  they  have  one  in  their 
hands. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  program  laid 
out  by  one  successful  merchandise 
manager  for  dress  departments.  “Force 
dress  advertising  to  say  something,  not 
just  ‘Mrs.  Public,  we  have  dresses  to 
sell.’  Say  that  we  have  full-skirted, 
$25  brocaded,  jewel-trim  dresses— if 
that  is  what  we  know  is  wanted  ac¬ 
cording  to  unit  control  analysis.’’ 

Naturally,  this  merchandiser,  whose 
dress  departments  have  done  very  well 
with  a  strong  item  approach,  insists 
that  the  best  possible  unit  controls 
shoMld  be  given— and  used.  He  asks 
also  for  fast  movement  from  receiving 
room  to  floor,  for  displays  that  show 
dresses  looking  fresh,  indicative  of 
trends,  and  exciting  enough  to  encour¬ 
age  buying.  And  he  roots  for  a  traffic 
location  for  dresses,  so  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  get  its  full  share  of  profitable 
floor  selling. 

(Report  continued  on  next  page) 


A  Book  for  Every  Executive's  Desk 


198  Ways  of 
Controlling 
Morkdowns 


Thwr  Caints,  PrtvMtion,  CorrKtion  | 

^  Markdowns  represent  the  largest  area  in  retailing  where 
badly  needed  profit  margin  CAN  BE  SAVED! 

^  The  median  markdown  for  the  last  nine  months  is  6.4  per 
cent! 

^  Here  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  every  executive  in  the  store 
from  president  to  merchandise  manager  to  buyer  and  down. 

^  Gives  the  combined  thinking  of  more  than  400  merchants 

Jam-packed  pages  tell  how  to  get  tremendous 
daily  savings  in  every  department  in  the  store— 
also  in  adjustments  —  personnel  and  training  — 
accounting  —  credit  —  receiving  and  marking  — de¬ 
livery  —  stockroom  —  even  lay-away  department! 

—  Act  Now  — 

Price:  $1.50  each  for  50  copies  or  more  $3.00  each  for  single  copies 

$2.00  each  for  10  copies  to  49  $10.00  each  for  non-members 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  198  WAYS  OF  CONTROLLING 

MARKDOWNS. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME . STORE . 

ADDRESS . CITY  &  STATE . 


Mak*  chack*  payabi*  to  NRAAA.  Plaosa  add  3%  lalat  tax  if  dalivarad  in  Naw  York  City. 
(Books  purchatad  for  businast  uta  ara  tax  dadwctibla.) 
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The  Value  of  Fiber  and  Fabric  Labels 


DRESSF.S,  as  this  article  is  being 
read,  will  be  among  the  many 
kinils  of  merchandise  that  require 
labeling  in  accordance  with  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Fiber  Identification  Act.  At  the 
time  the  Stores  questionnaires  were 
circulated  among  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  toward  the  close  of  1959,  the 
law  was  not  yet  in  force,  but  most  of 
the  rejjorting  stores  were  already  re¬ 
ceiving  merchandise  labeled  as  re¬ 
quired.  Those  who  had  specified  a 
date  after  which  they  wanted  labels 
on  the  merchandise  reaching  their 
stores  had  usually  requested  January, 


19fi0.  All  of  the  reporting  manufac¬ 
turers  said  they  woidd  be  labeling  by 
January,  19()0,  if  not  earlier. 

With  fiber  and  fabric  information 
thus  in  the  limelight,  the  stores  were 
asked  how  important  they  had  found 
such  information  in  their  dress  mer¬ 
chandising  in  the  past.  Their  replies 
indicate  that  the  information  is  of 
some  help  in  selling  dresses,  of  less 
value  in  avoiding  returns,  and  of  still 
less  in  reducing  marktlowns. 

On  the  question  of  how  important 
fiber  and  fabric  information  has  been 
found  in  selling  dresses: 


29%  said  vitally  important 
64%  said  fairly  so 
7%  said  not  very 

On  the  question  of  avoiding  returns, 
the  score  was: 

23%  said  vitally  important 
38%  said  fairly  so 
said  not  very 

.\nd  on  reducing  maikdowns,  the 
score  was: 

10%  said  vitally  important 
27%  said  fairly  so 
63%  saiti  not  very 

In  their  comments,  some  of  the  re- 


Fashion  Promotion  on  a  Fiber  Theme 


RBDHUHHtfliifi 


A  fiber  maker,  Celanese,  provided 
the  theme,  “It’s  Arnel  Time,”  and 
suggestions  for  windows,  interior 
displays,  and  fashion  shows.  Stores 
chose  their  own  tie-in  merchandise 
from  the  dresses,  specially  tagged,  of 
their  familiar  resources,  hundreds  of 
whom  tied  in. 

Shown  at  right  is  a  fashion  show 
in  the  dress  department  of  Bow¬ 
man’s,  Harrisburg;  above,  left,  an 
SRO  crowd  at  Gimbel’s,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and,  above,  right,  a  window  at 
Jordan  Marsh,  Miami,  that  used  a 
blow-up  of  the  Arnel-time  motif  as 
its  background. 
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The  accent  on  Whites  calls  for 


accent  on  Wash  &  Wear- more  than  ever! 


Saylerized  Wash  &  Wear  is  a  Saylcs  Promotable 
Finish  . , .  and  it’s  promotable  because  it’s  true  wash 
and  wear  for  whites,  as  well  as  colored  yarn  cottons; 
for  cottons  in  solid  colors  and  for  Dacron*  and  cot¬ 
ton  blends.  You  can  promote  Saylerized  dresses  with 
confidence  because  these  are  finishes  that  back  up 
their  promises,  avert  flare-backs  and  customer 
complaints. 

Just  read  the  Saylerized  hang  tags.  Note  that  each 
carries  Good  Housekeeping’s  Guaranty  Seal . . .  your 
customers  will  note  also,  and  buy  with  confidence. 


Look  for  these  Sayles  Tags 


START  YOUR  PROMOTION 
WITH  THE  SAYLERIZED  FINISH 


Saylerized  Wash  &  Wear  provides  you  with  readily 
promotable  Sayles  jxjints,  all  listed  on  hangtags.  And 
we  back  your  promotion  by  backing  your  suppliers 
with  a  national  campaign  that  reaches  your  cus¬ 
tomers  at  home,  before  they  come  shopping.  Here 
are  the  elements: 

1.  Consumer  ad  program  to  promote  manufac¬ 
turers’  names,  garments  and  Saylerized  fabrics 
in  our  Good  Housekeeping  campaign. 

2.  Saylerized  claims  backed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Guaranty  . . .  and  our  own  established  reputation 
for  quality,  service,  reliability ...  on  our  hangtags. 


Ask  Your  Supplier  ...  for  Saylerized  Wash  & 
Wear  Dresses. 

Ask  Us  . . .  for  suppliers  of  Wash  &  Wear  Dresses 
Saylerized  for  Promotability. 

•DuPont’s  polyester  fiber 


*  CuaioMttd 
Ceed  Hevsekteyinj 


^  A'X/'T  TT*  ^  FINISHING  PLANTS,  INC.  EST.  1847 
^  8ILTMORE  BLEACHERIES.  INC. 
Sayleaville,  R.  I.  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  •  •  70  WEST  40th  STREET 
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porting  merchandisers  emphasized  the 
importance  of  eye  appeal  in  dresses, 
but  there  was  one  who  still  looked 
hopefully  forward  to  the  day  when 
customers  and  salespeople  will  have 
learned  to  read  and  understand  labels. 

Fiber  Promotion.  When  it  comes  to 
promotions,  however,  hber  and  fabric 
information  takes  on  importance.  As 
the  previous  section  of  this  report 
showed,  promotions  on  the  fiber  and 
fabric  themes  rang  up  successes  in 
almost  as  many  stores  as  did  those 
built  on  brand  names.  And,  among 
the  year’s  best  dress  promotions  in  re- 
{lorting  stores,  those  on  the  fiber  and 
fabric  theme  were  outranked  only  by 
those  built  on  manufacturer’s  brands. 

Among  1959’s  successes,  are  two  very 
different  types  of  fiber  promotions, 
each  sponsored  by  a  major  fiber 
source.  Examples  of  how  retailers  tied 
in  with  them  are  given  in  the  picture 
stories  on  page  31  and  on  page  40. 

The  Celanese  promotion,  featuring 
Arnel,  tied  in  with  hundreds  of  cut¬ 
ters  and  applied  to  thousands  of  dress 


styles.  The  dress  buyer  could  work 
with  almost  any  resource  of  her  choice 
in  this  event.  Celanese  provided  a 
theme  and  a  variety  of  materials— 
window  and  departmental  display  ma¬ 
terials,  tags,  tearoom  table  tents  pub¬ 
licizing  the  store’s  fashion  show,  and 
help  in  the  actual  training  of  sales¬ 
people  and  staging  the  shows. 

The  Du  Pont  promotion  (page  31) 
narrow'ed  down  to  one  resource— not 
always  the  same  for  each  participating 
store.  An  unusual  feature  was  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  TV,  a  medium  often  over¬ 
looked  by  stores,  yet  one  which  reaches 
dress  customers  that  the  day-to-day 
black-and-white  newspaper  advertising 
misses.  (Simple  proof  in  one  store: 
mail  and  telephone  orders  began  com¬ 
ing  in  from  people  and  areas  new  to 
the  department.) 

Full  Use  of  TV.  The  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  stores  tied  in  with  the  TV 
promotion  provides  almost  a  check-list 
for  how  to  make  full  use  of  the  medi¬ 
um.  TV  sets  were  in  the  department, 
so  that  salespeople  could  watch  the 


show;  TV  sets  were  used  as  illnstrai 
lions  in  newspaper  ads  and  as  proj> ; 
in  displays;  the  local  TV  peisonalii 
who  featured  the  dresses  mode!." 
them,  and  there  were  pictures  of  ht 
wearing  these  dresses  in  the  store's 
displays. 

As  an  indication  of  things  to  come, 
the  current  year  started  off  with  aii 
unusual  fiber-apparel-maker-store  ad 
in  the  January  issue  of  Vogue.  In  a 
six-page,  four-color  spread,  the  intrc 
duction  of  an  exclusive  resort  collec¬ 
tion  in  all  18  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  store, 
was  announced— by  the  Fibers  Division 
of  American  Cyanamid  Company.  The 
color  fold-out  heralds  a  Ria  Herling. 
designer  fabric  collection,  all  m.a.i 
w'ith  Cyanarnid’s  acrylic  fiber,  Cres 
Ian.  On  every  page,  the  ad  proclainb: 
“Saks-Fifth  Avenue  Loves  Creslan.” 

Fiber  and  fabric  information  ma\ 
or  may  not  be  as  fascinating  to  thi 
store  or  its  customers  as  the  fashin  ' 
story  in  itself,  but  there  can  be  little 
room  for  doubt  that  fiber  and  fabii 
names  will  continue  to  provide  fasci 
nating  promotional  help. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


^^RESS  departments  can  build  profits  and  good  will  and  traffic 
for  the  store  if  management  will  make  sure  that  they: 


Stand  for  Something 

\  dress  department  has  to  find  its  place  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  customers. 

Budget  Flexibly 

Starved  stocks  and  dull  assortments  drive  customers  away. 
Early  buying  and  prompt  efforts  to  spot  and  reorder  good 
sellers  will  keep  the  department  alive  and  its  markdowns 
at  a  minimum. 


give  them.  Poor  selling  is  the  universal  fault  in  dress 
departments! 

Work  with  Good  Brands 

Hrand  name  dresses  have  become  important  in  many  ways 
to  the  department’s  success.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  a 
good  brand  has  its  following  among  customers,  there  are 
many  helps  a  dependable  brand  can  give  the  department 
—planning,  promoting,  sales  training,  and  a  nationwide 
picture  of  what  may  be  selling  well. 


Promote  Consistently 

Dress  departments  need  regular  and  frequent  advertising 
—an  ad  a  month,  at  least,  plus  funds  for  spot  ads  to  play 
up  items  that  show  signs  of  becoming  fast  sellers. 

Improve  Selling 

Customers  need  more  help  and  advice  than  they  seem  to 
when  they  buy  dresses.  If  they  are  to  get  that,  salespeople 
have  to  get  more  consistent  coaching  than  most  buyers 


Watch  Fibers! 

Fibers  and  fabrics  provide  news  in  dresses— and  their 
makers’  energetic  promotional  efforts  can  provide  good 
promotional  handles. 

The  Merchandise  Manager  in  the  Market 

He  should  see  the  dress  department’s  key  lines;  he  should 
sit  in  on  seasonal  planning  with  the  key  lines;  he  should 
follow'  through  on  the  store’s  commitments  to  these  re¬ 
sources— responsibilities  he  sometimes  overlooks. 
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Nationai  Sales  Percentages  (Medians) 
by  Classifications 

AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER  1959  COMBINED 


CLASSIFICATION 


SlorM  %  of  %  Solo*  in 

Roporttng  Total  Solo*  CloMiflcation 


1.  leathers 

52 

25.0 

A.  lined  —  all 

37 

3.5 

B.  Unlined— 

Pig 

40 

4.7 

Doe  &  Suede 

39 

1.6 

Glace 

41 

10.0 

2.  FABRICS 

50 

63.6 

A.  Cottons 

35 

34.3 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

35 

20.3 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

20 

1.7 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

26 

1.5 

E.  Stretch 

30 

4.0 

3.  WOOLS 

48 

7.0 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

34 

4.2 

B.  leather  Palms 

31 

3.8 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

35 

1.9 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (godgets  &  occes.) 

35 

2.0 

Sales  Distributhn  in 
Women's  and  Children's  Gloues 

By  Dorothy  Cook 

Assisfanf  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


The  NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  study  of  sales  by  classifications  in  women’s 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  two  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  men’s 
sportswear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  tables  on  this  page  are  the  third  of  a  series  of 
quarterly  reports  to  be  published  in  Stores  for  each  season, 
followed  by  an  annual  summary.  Please  note  that  the  per¬ 
centages  are  median  figures  and  therefore  will  not  total 
100  per  cent.  Also,  for  each  classification  and  sub-classifi¬ 
cation,  the  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not 
all  stores  keep  records  for  sub-classifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 
with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volume 
of  the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentage 
of  each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed 
are  standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  direc¬ 
tors  of  several  large  buying  organizations. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  progresses  many  more 
stores  will  adopt  this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores,  the  more  tyjiical 
and  valuable  the  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  included  in  this  report  because  too  fetv  stores 
contributed. 

Figures  for  November  and  December  1959  and  January 
1960  combined  will  be  published  in  the  May  1%0  issue. 
Requests  for  reports  r.nd  forms  should  be  sent  to  Dorothy 
Cook,  Merchandising  Division,  100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1. 


Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications— august,  September,  October  1959  combined 


CLASSIFICATION 

Zone 

Store* 

Reporting 

1  —  Northeast 

%  of  %  Solo*  in 

Total  Sale*  Classification 

Zone  2  —  South  and 
Southwest 

Store*  %  of  %  Sales  in 

Reporting  Total  Sales  Classificotion 

Zone  3  —  West  and 
Midwest 

Store*  %  of  %  Sole*  in 

Reporting  Total  Solos  Classification 

1. 

LEATHERS 

12 

30.5 

19 

19.0 

21 

25.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

11 

1.6 

11 

2.0 

15 

4.0 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

12 

9.6 

15 

3.4 

15 

2.4 

Doe  &  Suede 

9 

1.1 

15 

2.8 

15 

2.0 

Glace 

11 

7.0 

15 

15.0 

15 

15.5 

2. 

FABRICS 

12 

57.5 

19 

65.0 

19 

63.0 

A.  Cottons 

10 

30.4 

10 

34.7 

15 

350 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

10 

27.8 

10 

20.5 

15 

19.0 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

5 

6 

2.3 

9 

1.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

7 

0.9 

9 

2.9 

10 

1.5 

E.  Stretch 

7 

1.0 

9 

5.0 

14 

40 

3. 

WOOLS 

10 

6.3 

18 

7.4 

20 

8.5 

A.  Glove*  &  Mitten* 

10 

3.9 

9 

4.6 

15 

4.2 

B.  Leather  Palm* 

8 

2.9 

8 

2.7 

15 

6.5 

4. 

CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

9 

4.0 

15 

2.7 

11 

1.0 

5. 

MISCELLANEOUS  (gadget*  &  acc.) 

10 

2.7 

9 

2.0 

16 

1.0 

State*;  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia, 

States;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 

mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 

West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

sin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Connecticut,  New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  Texas, 

Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

Pennsylvania,  Canada. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Loui- 

Nebraska, 

Kansas,  Montana,  Color- 

siana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Dela- 

ado,  Utah 

Nevada. 

ware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

"Smf  s  ;  /  ^'iHi  ■iQiOiffylllt'^yyiii^  *LTi 

The  number  of  store*  reporting  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  by  sub-classification.  Since  the  figures  are  medians,  they  will  not  total  100%. 
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Maintaining  Price  by  Concerted  Refusal  to  Deal 
Violates  Anti-Trust  Laws,  High  Court  Says 

In  a  decision  of  major  significance  to  retailers,  the 
Supreme  C^ourt  has  severely  circumscribed  the  right  of  a 
resource  to  engage  in  resale  price  maintenance  outside  the 
sco|x*  of  the  fair  trade  laws. 

In  the  case  before  the  Court,  the  defendant,  a  drug  manu¬ 
facturer,  followed  the  practice  of  establishing  suggested 
minimum  resale  prices  in  the  marketing  of  its  products.  Its 
catalogues  listing  retail  prices  stated  that  the  company  woukl 
deal  only  with  wholesalers  and  retailers  who  observed  their 
price  schedules.  In  the  case  of  wholesale  customers,  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  not  only  observe  the  price  line  as 
to  their  own  sales  but  police  sales  of  their  retail  customers  as 
well.  When  sales  were  made  below  the  suggested  minimums, 
the  manufacturer  would  call  upon  the  dissidents  and  inform 
them  that  no  further  sales  would  be  made  unless  the  mini¬ 
mum  prices  were  respected.  The  manufacturer  found  legal 
sanction  for  this  price  policy  in  the  celebrated  Colgate  de¬ 
cision  which  had  been  thought  to  accord  sellers  the  right  to 
establish  resale  price  maintenance  “unilaterally”  without 
the  benefit  of  a  resale  price  maintenance  law. 

The  issue  came  to  the  fore  when  several  retailers  ignored 
the  manufacturer’s  attempts  to  secure  adherence  to  cata¬ 
logue  prices  and  were  refused  further  deliveries  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  .\n  indictment  of  the  manufacturer  for  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  swiftly  followed. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  opinion  acknowledges  that  the 
Colgate  decision  gives  a  seller  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
price  cutters.  But  this  right,  according  to  the  Court,  is 
limited  to  a  simple  refusal  to  deal.  The  anti-trust  laws  will 
apply,  however,  where  the  implementation  of  price  sched¬ 
ules  are  sought  by  concerted  means,  as  here,  in  refusing  to 
deal  with  wholesalers  as  a  device  for  stopping  the  flow  of  its 
pnKlucts  to  price-cutting  retailers.  In  the  words  of  the  court: 
“[The  manufacturer’s]  announced  [suggested  retail]  price 
policy  would  not  [under  the]  Colgate  [case]  have  violated 
[the  anti-trust  laws]  if  its  action  thereunder  was  die  simple 
refusal,  without  more,  to  deal  with  wholesjiler’s  .  .  .  price 
schedule.  [However,]  when  used  as  a  vehicle  ...  to  gain 
adherence  to  suggested  retail  prices  [it  is  illegal].” 

I  he  justice  Department  hailed  the  decision  as  the  deadi 
blow  to  manufat  turer-distribution  agreements  to  police  sug¬ 
gested  resale  prices  and  indicated  that  manufacturers  would 
be  promptly  advised  to  discontinue  these  arrangements  now 
tagged  as  illegal.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  commenta¬ 
tors  that  the  effect  of  the  court’s  edict  may  be  more  damag¬ 
ing  to  resale  price  maintenance  than  the  invalidation  of 
some  of  the  state  fair  trade  laws.  Some  resources  have  found 


the  “suggested”  retail  price  system  more  effective  in  main¬ 
taining  price  schedules  than  the  cumbersome,  expensive 
court  procedures  that  must  be  undertaken  to  enforce  fair 
trade  effectively. 

Labeling  Law  Goes  into  Effect: 

Rule  Changes  Proposed 

Retailers  generally  reported  little  difficulty  as  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  became  effective  this 
month.  The  long  months  of  preparation  by  the  retail  trade 
apparently  resulted  in  a  relatively  smooth  undertaking  of 
the  additional  burdens  imposed  by  the  new  labeling  law. 

The  FTC  has  proposed  four  changes  in  the  labeling  regu¬ 
lations.  (I)  An  article  made  from  scraps,  odd-lots,  etc.,  in 
which  the  fiber  content  is  only  partially  known  may  be 
labeled  with  the  percentage  of  known  or  determinable  fibers 
and  the  lemainder  indicated  as  “miscellaneous  rags  of  un¬ 
determined  fiber  content.”  (2)  The  name  or  FTC  registered 
identification  number  and  the  country  of  origin  may  appear  1 
on  a  separate  label,  if  displayed  “in  close  proximity”  to  the 
label  disclosing  fiber  content.  (3)  Where  a  textile  fiber  prod¬ 
uct  consists  of  two  or  more  parts  of  different  fiber  content, 
a  separate  label  disclosing  the  retpiired  information  must  be 
affixed  to  each  part.  However,  when  such  parts  are  sold  as 
an  ensemble,  the  required  information  may  be  set  out  in  a 
single  label  but  showing  the  fiber  content  of  each  part 
separately.  (4)  Curtains,  casements,  draperies,  and  table  place 
mats  made  principally  of  slats,  rods,  or  strips  composed  of 
wcxxl,  metal,  plastic,  or  leather  are  added  to  the  list  of 
exempt  articles  under  Rule  45. 

Court  Rules  Revolving  Credit  Eligible 
for  Instalment  Reporting 

Consolidated  Dry  Gocxls  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  v\on 
its  tax  case  involving  the  issue  of  whether  revolving  credit 
accounts  qualify  for  the  instalment  method  of  reporting 
under  the  F’ederal  income  tax  law.  The  Federal  District 
Court  refused  to  limit  the  instalment  method  of  tax  re|X)rt- 
ing  tci  traditional  types  of  instalment,  as  contended  Iry  the 
government,  holding  that  the  relief  provision  was  applic¬ 
able  to  “any  plan”  providing  for  payments  in  “two  or 
more  periodic  payments.”  The  decision  followed  a  court 
trial  and  culminated  a  four-year  fight  in  which  NRMA  par¬ 
ticipated  actively  through  the  testimony  of  A.  L.  I'rotta, 
manager  of  the  Credit  Management  Division.  If  the  decis¬ 
ion  sticks  (the  government  can  appeal),  it  will  mean  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  income  now  earned  by  stores  through 
revolving  accounts  will  be  eligible  for  the  deferred  method 
of  reporting. 
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BETTER  LIVING  •  BETTER  GIVING 


TIE  IN  FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Write  to^y  for  your 
free  dealer  tie-in  kit  that  contains  display  mobiles,  banners, 
labels,  tags  and  other  promotional  material.  Use  it  with  any 
steel  products  you  sell.  Just  fill  out  the  handy  coupon  below. 


BETTER  LIVING  •  BETTER  GIVING  is  the  theme 
of  United  States  Steel’s  powerful  new  Housewares 
and  Home  Furnishings  program.  This  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  you  tfell  more  products  of  steel.  Here’s  what 
we're  doing  to  build  traffic  through  your  store; 

24,000,000  regular  viewers  of  The  United  States  Steel  Hour 
will  see  steel  products  you  sell  advertised  on  April  20  and 
May  4. 

4,500,000  viewers  of  the  daytime  7  Love  Lucy  show  will 
see  eight  commercials  on  April  14,  April  28  and  May  12 
with  the  same  important  message. 

7,000,000  readers  of  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  will  see  a 
U.S.  Steel  color  advertisement  in  April  promoting  products 
of  steel  for  outdoor  living  .  .  .  another  in  May  promoting 
products  of  steel  for  gift  giving. 

12,000,000  readers  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  see 
modern,  steel  housewares  and  home  furnishings  in  colorful 
U.S.  Steel  spreads  in  April  and  May. 

And  the  well-establishe<l  STEELMARK  symbol  .  .  . 
identifying  products  made  of  steel  ...  is  featur^  in  all  this 
advertising.  People  will  look  for  it  on  merchandise  you  sell. 


I  United  State*  Steel 
I  Room  60M,  52S  William  Penn  Place 
I  PIttaburgh  30,  Pa. 

j  Please  rush  me  my  free  Better  Living— Better  Giving  merchandising  kit. 


Company. 


Address 


UsS)  United  States  Steel 
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Aging  Accounts  Recehable 


Every  store  does  some  form  of 
aging,  regardless  of  the  method. 
Variables  make  it  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  store’s  methoels  are  most 
valuable.  These  points  plus  a  number 
of  other  fresh  slants  on  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  .\ging  were  brought  out  at  a 
session  which  featured  two  stimulat¬ 
ing  talks  on  the  subject.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  David  W.  Boll- 
man,  credit  manager.  The  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

.\ccounts  Receivable  Aging  from  the 
accountant’s  viewpoint  was  discussed 
by  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  partner.  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York.  Ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  said  Mr.  Mages,  is  a 
much  more  signiricanl  asset  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  today  than  it  was  years  ago. 
Tcxlay,  it  is  the  “largest  single  asset  in 
a  department  store.’’ 

As  its  importance  increases,  so  do 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  an  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  department.  There 
are  proct'dural  problems,  billing,  hous¬ 
ing  of  accounts,  mailing  of  statements. 
Credit  and  collection  policies  must  be 
evolved.  W'hat  kinds  of  accounts  are 


you  going  to  carry?  What  kimls  of 
terms,  etc.?  .Management  every  year 
has  to  determine  the  value  of  these 
accounts  on  the  balance  sheet.  What 
proportion  of  these  accounts  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  collected?  How  much  of  an 
allowance  should  be  set  up  for  doubt¬ 
ful  accounts?  These  all  add  up  to 
management’s  responsibilities  to  itself 
and  to  its  stockholders,  Mr.  Mages 
pointed  out. 

When  you  come  to  the  specifics  of 
aging,  he  continued,  “basically  there’s 
a  technique  even  to  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  accounts.  We  are  thinking  of  the 
aging  of  accounts  in  the  aggregate,  not 
as  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
credit  department.  Aging  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  done  at  least  once  a 
year  and  it  should  be  done  on  a 
sample  basis.  An  adequately  deter¬ 
mined  sampling  should  give  you  a 
good  idea.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  those  accounts  with  the  greatest 
amounts  of  past  due  benefits  would 
be  less  collectible.’’ 

Stores  should  be  very  cautious  about 
applying  methods,  systems  and  results 


ileriveil  from  one  store  to  another,  Mr. 
Mages  warned.  In  certain  chain  oper¬ 
ations  or  groups,  it  may  be  more  logi¬ 
cal  to  make  comparisons  but  on  the 
whole,  these  don’t  apply  and  for  some 
of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  There  might  have  been  a  change 
in  credit  policy, 

(2)  There  might  have  been  a  change 
in  the  tnethod  of  collection. 

(3)  There  might  be  a  failure  to  keep 
up  the  collection  policy:  with  it,  a  re- 
llection  of  the  efficiency  of  the  credit 
ilepartment. 

(4)  Business  conditions  might  have 
been  depressed  locally,  with  attendant 
unemployment. 

(5)  Community  paying  habits  differ. 

“We’ve  put  a  considerable  amount 

of  our  emphasis  on  acceptable  account¬ 
ing  principles,’’  saiil  Mr.  Mages  in  con- 
(luding,  "but,  of  course,  we  change 
from  time  to  time.  We  lean  toward  a 
formula,  because  of  the  consistency  it 
gives  from  year  to  year.’’ 

High  balances  “encourage  more  buy¬ 
ing,’’  said  Richard  F.  Ehlers,  credit 
sales  manager,  Bamberger’s,  Newark, 
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More  than  just  an  accounting  record,  it  can  provide  important  "extra'  information 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 


They  discussed  .4ging  .\ccounts  Receivable  tit  the  Credit  Management  Division’s  session:  Walter  IT.  Aker  of  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  Richard  F.  Ehlers  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark;  Chester  Schlanger  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Neiu  York;  Kenneth  P. 
Mages  of  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York;  Alfred  Mayor  of  S.  1).  Leidesdorf  &  Co.,  New  York;  David  IT.  Bollman  of 
The  Joseph  Horne  Company,  the  session  chairman;  Louis  Moscarello  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.  &  Montgomery,  and  John  F 
(iribbon  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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ipcakiiig  on  “The  Value  of  Accounts 
Receivable  Aging  from  the  Credit 
Managtr’s  Viewptoint.”  This  point 
was  one  of  several  “extras”  to  be 
gained,  in  Mr.  Ehlers  opinion,  from 
.4ging,  “when  you  regard  it  as  more 
than  just  an  accounting  tool.”  He 
gave  another  example:  “Our  aging 
indicated  not  long  ago  that  some 
changes  in  our  dunning  technique 
should  l)e  considered.  Our  dunners 
thumb  through  the  trays  of  ledger 
cards,  giving  equal  scrutiny  to  each 
amount.  We  began  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  procedure.  Should  a 
J50  balance  get  the  same  time  and  at¬ 
tention  as  a  $200-1300  balance?  We 
went  to  our  aging  sample  for  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  our  receivables  by  balance.  We 
learned  that  a  whopping  40  per  cent 
of  the  dollars  were  in  nine  per  cent  of 
the  units  and  were  receiving  only 
about  nine  per  cent  of  the  dunning 
time.  We  adjusted  our  dunning  pro¬ 
cedures  to  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  dunning  time.” 

“No  special,  costly  samples  were  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  this  information,” 
he  added.  “It  was  all  there  in  our 
aging  work  sheets,  waiting  to  be  used.” 

Mr.  Ehlers  stated  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  presently  using  the  aging  work 
sheets  to  try  to  learn  more  about  the 
relationship  of  balances  to  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  delinquency.  “At  what  point 
does  the  amount  of  the  customer’s  bal¬ 
ance  begin  to  curtail  her  buying?  Does 
delinquency  increase  as  the  balance 
increases?”  The  figures  reveal  Mr. 
Ehler  said,  that  “the  larger  the  begin¬ 
ning  balance  the  more  the  customer  is 
likely  to  buy  in  the  ensuing  12  months, 
but  the  greater  the  delinquency.  Can 
we  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too— 
keep  the  sales  volume— cure  the  de¬ 
linquency?” 

The  following  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Ehlers  seem  to  indicate  that  high  bal¬ 
ances  do  encourage  more  buying.  For 
example: 

Balances  up  to  $50  bought  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1 13  in  the  following  12  months, 
and  balances  and  subsequent-year  pur¬ 
chases  increased  on  the  following  scale: 

$51  to  $100  $158  (-f  40%) 
$101  to  $150  $196  (-f  75%) 
$151  to  $200  $259  (+  130%) 

Mr,  Ehlers  suggested  further  ways 
in  which  aging  could  be  used  to  yield 
"extra”  information.  Inactives,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  be  re-evaluated.  “Were 


many  of  them  ever  really  profitable  manager,  department  of  accounts,  R. 

charge  customers  and  should  you  at-  H.  Macy,  N.  Y.;  Alfred  G.  Mayor,  di- 

tempt  to  reactivate  them?  An  old  vision  sales  manager,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf 

aging— say  two  years  back— was  an  ap-  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Louis  Moscarello,  part- 

proved  sample  of  your  active  accounts.  ner,  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros.,  &  Montgom- 

Get  those  work  sheets.  Some  of  those  ery,  N.  Y.  and  Chester  Schlanger,  cred- 

accounts  are  now  inactive  and  will  it  sales  manager,  Gimbel  Brothers, 

serve  as  an  aged  sample  of  inactive  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

accounts.”  During  this  discussion,  Louis  Mos- 

“Your  agings  can  work  for  you  in  carello  emphasized  the  value  of  mech- 
many  ways,”  said  Mr.  Ehlers  in  con-  anization.  He  said: 
eluding.  “They  are  ready-matle.  audi-  “The  crux  of  the  problem  in  aging 
tor  approved,  random  samplings  rep-  is  that  it  is  such  a  laborious  chore.  All 

resenting  a  good  cross  section  of  all  our  problems  arise  out  of  the  difficul- 

your  accounts.  Use  all  the  informa-  ties  which  result  from  what  is  mostly 

tion  you  can  possibly  wring  out  of  a  hand  operation.  Aging  is  no  longer 

them.”  a  problem  for  those  stores  which  have 

An  open  forum  panel  discussion  fol-  mechanized  their  operation.  This  is  a 

lowed  the  two  speeches.  Members  of  far  better  procedure  than  having  to 

the  panel  in  addition  to  Mr.  Ehlers  laboriously  go  through  each  account 

and  Mr.  Mages  were:  Walter  W.  Aker,  card.  The  whole  aging  problem  will 

manager,  audit  and  credit.  Allied  be  obsolete  once  we  mechanize  our 

Stores,  New  York;  John  F.  Gribbon,  receivables  further.” 


Smaller  Stores'  Credit 

Option  accounts,  teenage  sales  the  store,  however,  if  the  customer 

and  electronic  systems  were  the  wishes  to  question  a  purchase, 

topics  of  importance  that  emerged  at  Mr.  Vance  announced  another  in- 
a  Smaller  Stores  Credit  session.  Geor-  novation  installed  by  his  store— one 

gia  W.  Marvin,  manager  of  credit  sales,  which  he  claims  will  save  at  least 

John  G.  Myers,  Albany,  was  chairman  $250  a  month— a  two-way  radio  tele- 

of  the  open  forum  panel  discussion.  phone  system,  for  quicker  credit  au- 

Panel  members  were:  Dan  D’Imperio,  ihorization  procedures  between  the 

credit  manager,  Zollinger -Harned,  main  store  and  branch. 

Allentown;  Robert  J.  Lynch,  credit 

manager,  M.  T.  Garvin,  Lancaster;  Teenage  Accounts.  Not  so  spectacular, 

G.  E.  Mussey,  credit  manager,  W.  M.  but,  nevertheless,  equally  exciting  and 

Whitney,  Albany;  George  A.  Oldham,  important  was  a  discussion  of  teenage 

vice  president,  Pegues,  Hutchinson,  accounts,  which  revealed  a  general 

Kansas;  Edward  Sullivan,  manager,  trend  in  the  direction  of  credit  sales 

charge  sales  department.  Peerless  Co.,  for  this  category.  Teenage  accounts 

Troy;  Gladys  Sullivan,  credit  mana-  are  being  tested  by  an  increasing 

ger.  The  Wallace  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  number  of  stores.  Sears,  Roebuck  & 

and  W.  W.  Vance,  credit  manager,  Co.,  for  example,  is  the  most  promi- 

The  Froug  Co.,  Tulsa.  nent  retailer  currently  experimenting 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  news  of  with  these  accounts  in  a  number  of 
the  session  was  made  by  panel  mem-  areas. 

ber  W.  W.  Vance,  who  reported  that  Stores  contemplating  such  accounts 
as  of  February  1,  1960,  his  store  would  were  advised  to  treat  the  teenage 

enter  the  field  of  electronics  by  un-  account  just  like  a  regular  charge 

veiling  a  Univac  machine  in  the  credit  account,  but  with  a  number  of  sp>ecial 

department.  Credit  department  oper-  considerations  for  the  younger  cus- 

ations  would  be  changed  over  to  one-  tomers. 

line  monthly  statements,  he  continued, 

and  duplicate  sales  slips  would  be  Option  Plans  Growing.  Without 

entirely  eliminated  from  the  state-  question,  the  option  charge  account 

ment.  These  will  be  on  microfilm  at  emerged  at  this  session  as  the  currently 
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Smaller  Stores’  Credit  Operations  was  the  subject  discussed  at  an  early  bird  session  by:  G.  E.  Mussey  of  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co., 
Albany;  W.  W.  Vance  of  The  Froug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa;  Gladys  Sullivan  of  The  Wallace  Company,  Poughkeepsie;  Robert 
J.  Lynch  of  M.  T.  (Earvin  &  Co.,  Lancaster;  Dan  D’Imperio  of  Zollinger-Harned  Company,  Allentown;  Georgia  W.  Margin  of 
John  G.  Myers  Company,  Inc.,  Albany,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting;  George  A.  Oldham  of  Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  and 
Ediuard  Sullivan  of  Peerle.ss  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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favorite  credit  system.  The  option  ac¬ 
count  automaticaly  converts  a  30-day 
charge  account  into  a  revolving  credit 
arrangement  once  the  customer  goes 
past  the  month  without  paying  off  her 
account.  The  option  account  is  par¬ 
ticularly  popular  with  store  manage¬ 
ment  because  it  reduces  the  need  for 
different  types  of  accounts,  with  the 
exception  of  long-term  contracts  for 
big  ticket  purchases. 

A  show  of  hands  at  the  credit  session 
showed  that  36  of  those  present  are 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


using  option  accounts  and  that  18 
others  are  considering  option  accounts 
for  the  near  future. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  account 
offered  by  a  store,  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  stores’  methods  of  en¬ 
couraging  customers  to  open  accounts 
were  backward  and  insufficient.  George 
A.  Oldham  told  representatives  at  the 
meeting  how  his  store  had  tackled 
the  problem:  “We  have  made  it  easier 
for  customers  to  open  an  account,” 
he  said,  explaining: 


“Previously  customers  wandered 
around  aimlessly  or  stopped  and 
salespeople.  When  they  were  finally 
sent  to  the  credit  department,  there 
was  usually  no  one  there  to  help  them. 
What  we  have  done  now  is  to  place 
small  desks  all  over  the  store,  with 
small  application  forms  that  can  be 
made  out  there  or  slipped  in  a  purse 
and  mailed  to  us." 

“Check  your  procedures,”  he  con 
eluded.  “How  easy  is  it  for  a  customer 
to  open  an  account  in  your  store?’’ 


Vendors*  Promotional  Aids 

^  How  vendors  con  improve  them  and  how  retailers  can  adapt  them  more  effectively 
^  New  promotional  opportunities  in  radio's  rebirth 


Mat  services  were  criticized, 
praised  and  re-evaluated  at  a 
Sales  Promotion  session  presided  over 
by  Harold  Merahn,  vice  president  of 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
Radio’s  dramatic  comeback  as  a  potent 
promotional  medium  was  discussed 
with  enthusiasm  and  unanimity.  The 
IJ.  S.  fiostal  system  was  blamed  for 
cutting  down  on  statement  enclosures 
and  direct  mail.  Blow-ups,  publicity 
releases  and  promotional  kits  were  also 
weighed  and  measured. 


Participating  in  the  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  were:  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  sales 
promotion  manager  and  resource  rela¬ 
tions  manager.  Lit  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Chester  Leopold,  vice  president. 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne;  C. 
Frank  Rabideau,  assistant  manager, 
McCallum’s,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
Charles  Strauss,  advertising  manager, 
McGregor-Doniger  New  York;  Ted 
Kaufman,  vice  president.  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  and  Fred  Ziegler,  vice 
president  and  account  supervisor,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  New  York. 


Mat  Services.  Ted  Kaufman  launched 
the  debate  on  mats  by  stating  that 
most  good  mats  are  meant  to  be  and 
should  be  adapted  by  stores.  “It’s 
never  going  to  be  possible  to  do  a  mat 
that’s  good  for  everybody,”  he  said. 
“Over  a  period  of  time,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  variable  art  and  photo  tech¬ 
niques.  A  good  store  operation  will 
use  good  mats  in  part  or  in  whole. 
They  require  adaptation.”  j 

Van  Heusen  was  cited  by  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man  as  an  example  of  an  account  foi 
which  his  firm  has  developied  a  widt 
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rsnge  of  mat  styles  on  just  one  item. 
“We  have  over  30  different  mats  for 
ihe  Century  shirt,”  he  continued. 
“Some  project  a  quality  image.  Then 
there  is  a  harder  hitting  ad  for  a  more 
promotional  type  of  store.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  is  no  common  denomi¬ 
nator  that  will  satisfy  several  different 
accounts.” 

.Mr.  Kaufman  also  touched  on  a  con- 
iUnt  source  of  conilict  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer.  “The  advertis¬ 
er,”  he  said,  “is  preoccupied  with 
nuking  his  name  the  star  of  the  ad; 
while  the  retailer  doesn't  like  the 
manufacturer’s  name  to  dominate  the 
store  name.” 

.Mat  services  should  not  flood  stores 
with  material  indiscriminately,  Mr. 
Kaufman  said.  “We  try  not  to  send 
out  a  mass  of  mats.  We  try  to  send  a 
mat  book  and  ask  the  store  to  select 
from  it.  There  are  manufacturers  who 
send  out  mats  helter  skelter.  It’s  an 
economic  waste.” 

“The  measure  of  a  mat  service  is 
whether  we  can  use  their  art  in  some 
fashion,”  said  S.  J.  Cohen.  “My  ex¬ 
perience  with  mat  services  has  been 
that  their  information  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Turn  them  over  to  the  store 
copywriters  and  let  them  use  what 
they  can.  When  we  talk  about  mat 
service,  we  don’t  necessarily  mean 
using  the  spsecihe  mat,  but  using  the 
material  contained  in  the  mat.” 

In  evaluating  what  a  good  mat  can 
do  for  a  store,  Mr.  Strauss  made  the 
following  comments;  “One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  retailers  have  is  deciding 
what’s  good  in  advertising.  Even  if  we 
allow  for  the  many  errors  made  in  re¬ 
search,  there  are  still  great  doubts  as 
to  what  makes  an  ad  click.  The  meas¬ 
uring  stick  is  a  very  different  one  in 
the  head  of  a  retailer.  You  don’t  want 
to  submerge  your  store  personality  be¬ 
low  the  manufacturer.  But,  if  anybody 
thinks  they  just  have  to  throw  the  mat 
in  the  paper,  they’re  mistaken.  We, 
the  manufacturer,  don’t  ask  anybody 
to  do  that.  What  we  do  suggest  is  that 
you  make  the  mat  fit  your  store 
image.” 

Chet  Leopmld  introduced  another 
aspect  to  the  discussion— the  low  level 
of  professionalism  of  some  mat  servi¬ 
ces.  “There’s  one  fjoint  that  we  as  re¬ 
tailers  have  to  remember,  and  get  over 
to  the  advertiser,”  he  said.  “They 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  ads  than 


we  do.  However,  they  don’t  agree  with 
us  on  what  makes  a  good  ad.  When 
you  work  with  people  like  McGregor, 
you  get  cooperation.  They  want  their 
ad  to  reflect  the  store.  Our  problem 
is  not  so  much  the  advertiser  like 
McGregor,  who  goes  to  a  reputable 
agency  to  have  work  done,  but  the  fel¬ 
low  who  goes  to  his  cousin  and  asks 
him  to  make  up  mats.  What  so  many 
manufacturers  need  is  professional 
service  by  such  agencies  as  Grey  in 
New  York.  If  this  were  so,  we  might 
all  be  able  to  use  many  more  mats.” 

C.  F.  Rabideau  complained  that 
“many  of  the  mats  we  receive  from  our 
resources  are  bold  and  heavy  and  do 
not  relate  to  the  type  of  ad  that  we 
use.  We  have  often  had  art  work.done 
in  our  own  store  that  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.” 

Other  Manufacturer  Pieces.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  blow-ups  yielded  these  opin¬ 
ions:  “A  blow-up  of  an  advertisement, 
run,  let  us  say  in  Life,  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  retailer,”  said  Charles  Strauss. 
“As  a  pictorial  or  theme  background, 
yes.  But  it  does  not  belong  in  the 
medium  of  display  and  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.” 

“We  have  had  the  experience  of 
eliminating  blow-ups,”  said  Ted  Kauf¬ 
man,  “and  in  many  cases  we  have  been 
forced  to  restore  them.  It’s  really  just 
a  matter  of  whether  it’s  a  good  or  bad 
blow-up.  Certainly,  too  much  type 
will  destroy  the  value  of  the  visual 
message.” 

Sam  Cohen,  an  expert  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  gave  his  views  on  promotional 
kits.  “Merely  sending  a  kit  through  the 
mail  is  not  the  way  to  do  it,”  he  said. 
Mr.  Cohen  advised  that  a  good  pro¬ 
motional  kit  should  be  pre-planned 
and  packaged  so  that  the  store  can 
adapt  it  to  its  own  uses.  "Too  many 
of  the  problems  connected  with  pro¬ 
motional  kits,”  he  pointed  out,  “are 
the  result  of  not  understanding  what 
the  manufacturer  is  trying  to  sell. 
Since  most  promotion  is  based  on  the 
kit  and  the  wrap-up  job,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  someone  come  in  to 
explain  this  kit  to  us  and  tell  us  what’s 
behind  it.  We  can  decide  with  which 
vendor  we  are  going  to  work.  The 
vendor  who  understands  that  we  do 
have  a  choice,  will  be  the  vendor  who 
will  present  us  with  a  promotional 
kit  that  is  pliable,  adaptable  and  per¬ 


sonalized.” 

A  brief  discussion  of  hang  tags  fol¬ 
lowed  in  which  participants  agreed 
that  too  many  hang  tags  destroy  the 
appearance  of  a  garment,  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  devise  one  fully  in¬ 
formative  hang  tag  to  replace  the  nu¬ 
merous  ones  which  now  prevail. 

Radio's  Revival.  Besides  dealer  aids, 
the  panelists  also  discussed  new  and 
re-discovered  opportunities  in  their 
own  use  of  promotional  media.  They 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  amazing 
rebirth  of  radio,  with  strong  agree¬ 
ment  from  members  of  the  audience. 

Fred  Ziegler  started  this  ball  rolling 
with  an  emphatic  report  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  this  medium.  “In  our 
own  research,”  he  stated,  “we  have  a 
general  feeling  that  radio  is  coming 
back  and  coming  back  strongly.  People 
are  beginning  to  spend  money  on 
radio  again.  The  Bulova  Watch  Co., 
a  pioneer  in  both  radio  and  TV,  out 
of  radio  since  1948,  will  return  to  it  in 
the  spring  of  1960.” 

Sam  Cohen  was  also  optimistic  in 
his  feelings  about  the  future  of  radio. 
“Our  store  at  one  time  owned  a  radio 
station,  but  we  have  never  stopped 
the  use  of  radio  and  we  are  using  it 
more  and  more  to  supplement  events. 
Our  use  of  radio  is  limited  to  supp>ort- 
ing  an  event  that’s  mentioned  in  the 
newspaper.  A  good  spot  policy  on  the 
right  program  can  get  attention  to 
your  event.” 

Radio  at  a  local  level  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  in  Ted  Kaufman’s  opinion 
than  on  a  nationwide  scale.  “Radio 
at  local  level  can  be  very  effective  if 
used  with  saturation  effect,”  he  said. 
Commercials,  Mr.  Kaufman  added,  are 
created  by  highly  skilled  writers,  who 
have  learned  the  technique  of  com¬ 
pressing  “every  valid  thing  that  can 
be  said  about  a  product  into  60  sec¬ 
onds.”  These  “capsule  paragraphs” 
on  a  product  often  make  excellent 
sales  training  vehicles  for  stores,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  clear. 

A  representative  from  Fort  Worth 
explained  that  his  store  is  on  the  air 
every  day  all  year  for  a  minimum  of 
40  spots.  This  is  a  regular  routine. 
It  is  not  used  just  to  support  storewide 
events.  One  item  is  taken  for  one 
stage,  50  more  spots  are  used  for  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  these  are  run  every  day 
for  about  10  days. 
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Above:  Chairman  Harold  Merahn 
of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica;  Charles 
Strauss  of  McGregor-Doniger,  New 
York;  Ted  Kaufman  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency;  Fred  Ziegler  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.  Left:  C.  Frank 
Rabideau  of  McCallum’s,  North¬ 
hampton,  Mass.;  Samuel  J.  Cohen 
of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  Ches¬ 
ter  Leopold  of  IVolf  &  Dessauer. 


“There  are  a  couple  of  stores  around 
the  country  that  have  the  know-how, 
courage  and  money  to  go  in  for  satur¬ 
ation,”  Harold  Merahn  concluded, 
citing  G.  Fox  in  Hartford  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example. 

Mail  Promotion  Problems.  Because 
the  rate  of  postage  has  gone  up  so 
much  in  recent  years,  the  statement 
enclosure,  considered  by  all  members 
of  the  panel  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  promotional  devices  in  retail¬ 
ing,  is  declining  in  use.  To  solve  this 
postage  problem,  Chet  Leopold  sug¬ 
gested  that  manufacturers  use  fewer 
pages  and  lighter  weight  paper.  “We’d 
rather  do  a  good  job  on  a  smaller 
folder,”  he  said.  “Resources  do  the 
best  job  with  statement  enclosures,” 
he  added.  “We  don’t  worry  about 
destroying  our  over-all  image  in  direct 
mail.” 

Mr.  I^opold  estimated  tliat  four 
statement  enclosures  a  month  are 
ample  for  his  store.  In  addition  to  the 
postage  problem,  he  added  that  it  also 
becomes  a  matter  of  handling  in  the 
billing  department.  The  best  state¬ 
ment  enclosures  in  Mr.  Leopold’s  opin¬ 
ion  are  those  which  advertise  products 
that  can  be  ordered  quickly  and  in¬ 
expensively  by  mail  or  phone. 

Statement  enclosures,  said  Fred  Zieg¬ 
ler,  “are  merely  an  opportunity  to  put 
into  a  sheet  or  folder  information 
that  is  essential  to  sell  a  product. 


What  it  is  we  have  to  sell.  A  state¬ 
ment  enclosure  provides  a  different 
format.  We  sell  them  by  and  large  at 
cost  or  less  so  that  the  retailer  is  get¬ 
ting  a  bargain.  We  try  to  have  as 
many  imprints  in  our  enclosure  as 
we  can,  to  personalize  as  much  as  we 
can.” 

Several  people  reiterated  the  burden 
that  high  postage  places  on  inserts. 
“The  statement  enclosure  is  declining 
in  total  use  because  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  has  posted  it  out,”  said  Charles 
Strauss.  “Cards  have  been  throttled  by 
the  increase  in  postage,”  Ted  Kauf¬ 
man  added.  “More  cards  would  be 
sent,  if  costs  weren’t  so  high,”  Sam 
Cohen  stated,  adding  that  he  thought 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  ought  to 
make  every  effort  to  investigate  the 
postal  situation  more  fully. 

Despite  the  postage  drawbacks,  all 
members  of  the  panel  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  use  of  direct  mail.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  provides  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  selected  groups  of  con¬ 
sumers,  said  Fred  Ziegler.  “I  think 
that  retailers  have  been  remiss  in  not 
using  direct  mail  in  this  way,”  he  said. 
“It’s  an  excellent  way  to  plan  mailings 
aimed  at  individual  groups.”  Harold 
Merahn  agreed  with  Mr.  Ziegler  on 
this,  adding  that  it  is  an  “opportunity 
to  talk  personally  on  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject  that’s  interesting  to  a  particular 
group  of  people.” 

Ted  Kaufman  considered  another 


important  aspect  of  direct  mail.  “1 
wonder  whether  there  is  not  a  trend 
on  the  part  of  customers  to  buy  by 
direct  mail.  I  wonder  if  enough  is 
being  done  to  tap  the  potential.”  Har¬ 
old  Merahn  agreed,  and  offered  these 
figures  to  support  the  idea:  “Sears  and 
Penney  do  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
retail  business  in  the  U.  S.  Sears  does 
more  business  than  the  first  10  retail 
chains  in  the  country.  This  may  well 
be  due  to  their  direct  mail  catalogue.” 

An  additional  feature  of  direct  mail 
was  introduced  by  Fred  Ziegler: 
“There  are  a  number  of  retailers  who 
spend  some  money  advertising  just  the 
store  image  in  newspapers  and  could 
also  use  the  mails  for  this  purpose.” 

Publicity  releases  were  not  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  panel  members. 
Fred  Ziegler  finds  them  “a  waste  of 
effort.” 

Harold  Merahn  believes  that  most 
publicity  releases  are  “just  commer¬ 
cial  pap.”  “I  think  that  we’re  prone 
to  bastardize  news  for  the  newspap 
ers,”  he  said.  “We  have  no  right  to 
do  that.  If  we  were  discriminating  in 
what  we  sent  out  we’d  fare  better.” 

Window  displays,  said  Ted  Kauf¬ 
man,  “can  be  catalysts  which  produce 
sales.”  Displays  that  have  “some  kind 
of  movement,”  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  he  added,  and  this  kind 
of  display  is  not  necessarily  expensive. 
Most  of  them  need  nothing  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  flashlight  batteries. 
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Production  Standards  and  Scheduling 

The  need  for  employee  understanding  of  a  new  system;  programs  that  have  increased  productivity 


INCREASING  productivity  through 
the  use  of  production  standards  and 
schediding  was  the  subject  of  a  Store 
Management  Group  session  at  the 
NRMA  January  convention. 

Two  speakers,  Frank  R.  Beaudine 
and  ^V'eston  P.  Figgins,  emphasized 
that  all  employees  and  supervisors 
must  understand  fully  the  necessity, 
purpose  and  justness  of  newly-insti¬ 
tuted  measurements  and  procedures  if 
they  are  to  succeed.  The  session  chair¬ 
man  was  William  F.  Randolph,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit  and  chairman 
of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

Mr.  Beaudine,  who  is  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  manager  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  C^hicago,  advised  that 
“payment  of  bonus  earnings  for  pro¬ 
duction  above  normal  often  can  be  a 
powerfid  aid  in  selling  a  work  meas¬ 
urement  program.”  He  recommended 
“a  direct  incentive  paid  for  all  work 
produced  in  excess  of  standard  [as]  the 
soundest  and  most  effective  method.” 

Ward's  Mail  Order.  However,  a  direct 
bonus  was  not  a  feature  in  Mr.  Beau- 
dine’s  description  of  the  productivity 
measurements  and  wage  scales  now 
used  in  Montgomery  Ward’s  mail 
order  operations.  In  telling  how  the 
system  has  been  developed  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  30  years,  he  reported  that  time- 
studied  work  measurements  have  been 
re-established  after  a  {jeriod  of  experi¬ 
mentation  with  other  systems  such  as 
a  piecework  plan  and  merit  evalua¬ 
tions  by  supervisors. 

Currently,  wage  scales  are  based  on 
a  merit  rating  plan  covering  accuracy, 
dependability,  flexibility,  attendance 
and  punctuality  as  well  as  output,  and 
for  which  time-studied  output  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  scale  of  accuracy  have  been 
developed. 

Top  output  is  rated  at  l.'iO  per  cent 
and  standard  or  normal  is  considered 
to  be  two-thirds  of  this,  or  100  per  cent. 
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riiere  are  six  rating  ranges:  93  per 
cent  or  less  is  “unsatisfactory;”  94  to 
106  per  cent  is  "satisfactory;”  107  to 
1 18  per  cent  is  “somewhat  better  than 
satisfactory;”  119  to  131  [jer  cent  is 
“noticeably  satisfactory;”  132  to  143 
per  cent  is  “better  than  noticeably 
satisfactory;”  and  144  per  cent  and 
over  is  “extremely  satisfactory.” 

In  order  to  check  quality,  accuracy 
goals  or  scales,  similar  to  those  for  out¬ 
put  rating,  were  established  for  most 
activities.  They  were  based  on  samp¬ 
lings  of  completed  work. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  total 
mail  order  payroll  is  measured  and 
controlled  by  time-studied  standards 
and  Mr.  Beaudine  estimated  that  the 
combination  of  sound  work  methods 
and  protiuction  measurements  saves 
Montgomery  W^ird  $5  million  a  year 
in  its  mail  order  operation. 

Scheduling.  ^Vork  schedules  for  the 
mail  order  operation,  Mr.  Beaudine 
pointed  out,  are  based  on  a  20-minute 
time  period  for  each  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  orders.  The  aim,  he  said,  is 
to  maintain  in  any  given  day  a  uni¬ 
form  number  of  orders  handled  in 
each  20-minute  period  through  each 
step  of  the  operation,  although  total 
orders  processed  each  day  may  vary. 

A  daily  operating  plan  is  prepared 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  previous 
day.  It  gives  the  number  of  schedules 
and  number  of  orders  per  schedule. 
Then  the  department  managers  calcu¬ 
late  the  help  required  to  handle  that 
number  of  orders  per  schedule. 

In  addition  to  using  records  of  past 
experience  to  estimate  daily  receipts, 
Mr.  Beaudine  explained,  “Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  day’s  carryover  of 
orders,  the  ability  to  secure  and  train 
additional  employees  fast  enough  dur¬ 
ing  increasing  volume  periods,  and 
avoidance  of  overtime  or  guarantee 
pay  are  factors  which  further  compli¬ 
cate  and  influence  the  planning.” 


■Since  conforming  to  schedule  is  so 
vital  to  the  mail  order  ojx;ration,  Mr. 
Beaudine  said,  in  all  departments 
there  are  large  clocks  with  two  sets  of 
hands:  black  to  show  current  time, 
red  to  show  the  time  of  the  schedule 
of  orders  which  should  be  in  process. 
To  correct  any  motor  failure  immedi¬ 
ately,  key  conveyor  belts  are  equipped 
with  spare  motors. 

During  the  discussion  period,  he 
|x)inted  out  that  work  schedules  for 
Ward’s  receiving  and  marking  opera¬ 
tions  are  arranged  on  the  basis  of  dol¬ 
lar  receipts  rather  than  transactions. 
Charts  have  been  created,  he  said, 
showing  the  amount  of  labor  required 
for  different  dollar  receipts. 

Role  of  Supervisors.  “A  program  of 
standards  and  scheduling  can  only 
work  if  supervisors  make  it  work,”  ac-  j 
cording  to  \V^cston  P.  Figgins,  vice 
president  of  personnel  and  operations 
at  Woodward  &  I.othrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.  I'herefore,  in  considering  such 
a  program,  he  said,  all  supervison 
who  will  be  affected  should  be  in-j 
volved  in  the  setting  of  the  standards. 

He  also  recommended  that  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  procedures  be  done  at  a 
pericxl  when  problems  of  adverse  per-i 
sonnel  reaction  can  most  easily  be  han- ' 
died.  For  example,  heavy  vacation 
periods  and  peak  business  seasons 
should  be  avoided. 

The  adverse  reactions,  Mr.  Figgins 
pointed  out,  can  stem  from  the  poten¬ 
tial  threat  to  job  security  often  posed 
by  efficiency  measures  and  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  and,  in  the  case  of  supervisors, 
they  can  also  stem  from  reluctance  to 
take  on  the  additional  recordkeeping 
that  would  be  required  of  them  before 
the  supervisors  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  Figgins  told  of  the  new  stand¬ 
ards  and  .schedules  installed  last  year 
in  Woodward  &  Lothrop’s  receiving, 
checking  and  marking;  distribution: 
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and  warehouse  stock  and  wrapping. 
The  new  procedures  include  follow’- 
up  by  the  first  line  supervisor  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  to  determine  the  relation 
of  time  actually  taken  by  a  worker  to 
sundard  and  to  take  needed  action. 

Noting  the  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  w'hich  supervisors  have  reported, 
he  mentioned:  Through  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  workers,  supervisors  get  more 
accurate  and  up-to-date  knowledge  of 
accomplishments  and  problems  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Compliments  and  criticism 
are  given  when  deserved  and  are, 
therefore,  most  effective.  .Some  em¬ 
ployees  welcome  standards  as  an  ideal 
technique  of  self-discipline— “Results, 
good  or  bad,  are  going  to  be  known 
up  the  line  so  they  might  as  well  be 
good,”  Mr.  Figgins  explained. 
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Management's  Role.  In  discussing 
some  of  the  jxsints  to  be  considered 
when  a  program  of  standards  and 
scheduling  is  to  be  installed,  Mr. 
Figgins  recommended; 

If  outside  professional  help  is  ob¬ 
tained.  select  a  company  that  will  see 
the  program  through  its  installation 
rather  than  one  that  conducts  a  study, 
submits  a  report  and  leaves  the  rest 
up  to  the  store.  When  new  reports  are 
undertaken,  don’t  discard  the  old  ones 
at  least  until  new  figures  can  be  com¬ 
pared  against  themselves  for  compara¬ 
ble  |M:riods.  The  supervisor  learning 
to  use  the  new  techniques  needs 
management’s  help  and  attention:  He 
needs  skill  in  handling  people  and 
knowledge  of  the  jobs  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  He  needs,  too,  management's 
help  in  finding  other  jobs  which  his 
staff  can  handle. 

"Management,”  he  said,  “should  in¬ 
sure  that  the  supervisors  involved  in 
administering  standards  and  schedules 
have  a  chance  to  get  together  and  ex¬ 
change  experiences  and  ideas.  A  com¬ 
mon  vocabulary  develops  with  the  use 
of  these  tools.  The  supervisor’s  skill  in 
this  vocabulary  improves  as  he  has  a 
chance  to  use  it.” 

Mr.  Figgins  also  advised:  “The  wise 
company  does  not  go  overboard  on 
standards.  They  can  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive  guides  and  tools  of  action,  but  do 
not  and  never  will  obsolete  individual 
intelligence.  Once  set,  standards  must 
be  constantly  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  changing  conditions. 
Concurrent  with  planning  for  installa¬ 


tion  of  standards  should  go  planning 
for  the  development  of  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  of  personnel.  The  essence  of  suc¬ 
cessful  scheduling  is  to  fluctuate  a 
work  force  directly  with  work  load.” 

In  Women's  Alterations.  A  point  sys¬ 
tem  for  measuring  productivity  and  a 
bonus  plan  were  among  the  changes 
which  reduced  losses  and  increased 
efficiency  in  the  alterations  workroom 
of  C;has.  Stevens  &  Co.,  C^hicago, 
women’s  apparel  store.  'The  innova¬ 
tions,  which  started  in  1948  and  were 
formulated  with  the  help  of  a  consult¬ 
ant,  were  reported  by  Anson  W.  Cam¬ 
eron,  vice  president  of  the  store. 

They  included  relocating  the  work- 
loom,  modernizing  its  equipment, and 
designing  a  more  functional  layout; 
changing  personnel  (for  instance,  the 
former  manager  was  beyond  retire¬ 
ment  age);  assigning  fitters  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floors  and  eliminating  the  system 
under  which  fitters  had  their  own  sew¬ 
ers  and  returned  to  the  workroom  after 
each  fitting;  and  keeping  production 
records  for  individual  sewers. 

The  point  system  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  September  1956.  Point 
values  are  assigned  to  each  type  of 
alteration  and  are  used  not  only  to 
record  sewers’  productivity  but  also  to 
charge  customers  for  the  alterations, 
at  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  point.  For 
example,  shortening  a  hem  up  to  72 
inches  in  circumference  has  a  point 
value  of  30.  The  point  values  are 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  alteration 
tag. 

The  point  values  are  also  the  basis 
of  the  lx)nus  system  which  was  started 
in  October  1957.  Sewers  receive  one 
cent  a  point  for  production  above  21 
points  [jer  hour.  Furthermore,  as  a 
way  of  encouraging  fitters,  when  not 
busy,  to  sew  in  their  selling  depart¬ 
ments,  a  bonus  of  a  half  cent  a  point 
produced  is  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Cameron  cited  comparative  sta¬ 
tistics  for  October  1957,  a  busy  month 
and  the  time  when  the  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  had  just  begun,  and  October 
1959,  two  years  later.  In  the  two-year 
period,  the  number  of  sewers  decreased 
froju  26  to  16,  man-hours  dropped 
from  3,826  to  2,524,  and  average  points 
|X‘r  man-hour  rose  from  22.9  to  30.5. 
■Vs  to  fitters’  productivity,  in  October 
1957,  a  staff  of  12  produced  4,895 
points  for  an  average  of  408  each.  In 


October  1 959,  1 1  fitters  produced 
12,331  points  averaging  1,121  each. 

“This  increase  in  production  from 
the  fitters  is  practically  the  equivalent 
of  two  full-time  sewers  in  the  work¬ 
room  and  cost  us  about  $62  for  the 
month,”  Mr.  Cameron  said. 

He  further  reported  that  workroom 
losses  for  fiscal  1959  were  $15,000  less 
than  the  year  before. 

Simple  Standards  That  Worked.  The 

Store  Management  Group  had  collect¬ 
ed  successful  experiences  of  member 
stores  and  Newman  Hamblet,  vice 
president  of  Thalhimer  Brothers, 
selected  the  10  best  which  he  related 
at  the  convention  meeting.  They  cov¬ 
ered  operations  in  alterations,  tele¬ 
phone  order  departments,  receiving, 
marking,  wrapping,  carpet  laying.  All 
were  similar  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
blet  said:  “The  standards  have  been 
so  simple  the  people  involved  did  not 
recognize  them  as  such  and  the  most 
wonderful  example  I  have  to  give  you 
today  bears  out  this  point.” 

He  told  about  the  delivery  area  of  a 
large  store  where  there  was  a  constant 
plateau  of  1200  packages  per  hour 
handled  by  package  routers.  One 
night  white  lines  were  painted  on  the 
conveyor  belt  at  regular  intervals.  The 
next  day  packages  were  routed  at  the 
rate  of  1800  per  hour,  a  50  per  cent  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  new  rate  has  been 
maintained  ever  since. 

“In  effect,”  Mr.  Hamblet  said,  “the 
addition  of  these  white  lines  overnight 
became  a  very  subtle  form  of  schedul¬ 
ing  where  there  had  been  none  previ¬ 
ously.  These  lines  were  so  spaced  that 
they  became  a  moving  schedule  just 
like  a  train  timetable.  Each  line,  in 
effect,  signaled  the  time  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  routing  of  another  pack¬ 
age.  The  white  line  signals  that  a  pack¬ 
age  is  due  for  a  conveyor  belt  ride. 
Perhaps  you  won’t  feel  this  is  schedul¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  sense,  but  it  works.” 

“Besides  showing  how  scheduling 
can  increase  productivity,”  Mr.  Ham¬ 
blet  concluded,  “this  example  also 
shows  the  value  of  creative  imagina¬ 
tion.  All  of  us  need  to  find  and  de¬ 
velop  men  and  women  with  creative 
imagination.  There  is  no  substitute.” 

[Complete  proceedings  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  talks  and  discussions  at  this  ses- 
•sion  will  be  published  by  the  .Store 
Management  Group.] 
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Six  Trammg  Programs 

Five  trained  specific  groups  of  selling  and  non-selling  employees;  one  was  o  storewide  campaign 


SIX  iraining  programs,  each  with  a 
different  aim  and  dealing  with  a 
different  group  of  employees,  were  de- 
srril)ed  at  the  Personnel  Group's  ses¬ 
sion  on  this  subject.  The  chairman 
was  Dorothy  Foster,  training  director, 
Wootlward  8c  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  vice  chairman.  Personnel 
Group,  NRMA. 

Storewida  Program.  Georgia  F.  Wit- 
tich,  training  director,  Stix,  Baer  8c 
Fuller  Company,  St.  Lx)uis,  told  about 
a  storewide  program  that  was  inspi¬ 
rational  as  well  as  educational.  In 
tune  with  the  rocket  age,  its  theme 
was  “Keep  Climbing.”  Its  objective 
was  “to  create  the  feeling  that  new 
heights  of  profit  and  volume  can  be 
reached  through  the  perfection  of  all 
phases  of  the  operation.”  Its  presen¬ 
tation  to  executives  and  other  employ¬ 
ees  was  tlramatized  as  a  mock  launch¬ 
ing  at  Canaveral,  using  these  analo¬ 
gies:  rhe  rocket  was  the  Stix,  Baer  8c 
Fidler  total  o|jeration.  The  fuel  was 
ihe  contribution  each  division  has  to 
make.  Fhe  spark  was  the  enthusiasm, 
tietermination  and  imagination  of 
every  individual.  The  flame  was  the 
spirit.  The  goal  was  the  moon  or 
greater  voltune,  profit  and  customer 
good  will. 

W'hen  the  program  was  enacted  for 
executives  at  an  evening  meeting,  one 
phase  was  a  CJteck  on  .\tmosphere: 
color  slides,  with  musical  background, 
were  used  to  show  how  downtown 
development  in  St.  Louis  is  progress¬ 
ing  and  will  bring  more  customers  to 
the  store,  and  charts  were  shown  with 
pertinent  economic  statistics. 

“We  believe  in  gimmicks  at  Stix, 
Baer  8c  Fuller,”  Miss  Wittich  ex¬ 
plained,  “if  they  make  sense  and  have 
a  practical  usefulness  that  keeps  the 
idea  alive.”  For  this  campaign,  the 
gimmick  was  a  launching  pad  (i.e. 
memo  pad)  with  the  phrase  “Keep 
Climbing,”  which  people  were  asked 


to  use  for  inter-office  memos,  not 
sc  ratch. 

For  follow-up  meetings  by  supervis¬ 
ors,  a  series  of  general  meeting  out¬ 
lines  were  developed. 

Multiple  Sales  Workshop.  Mary  Lloyd, 
vice  president  for  personnel,  Neiman- 
Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  described  a  Mul¬ 
tiple  Sales  Workshop  conducted  for 
the  fashion  accessory  and  shoe  depart¬ 
ment.  It  supplemented  the  weekly 
sales  meetings  which  are  held  in  each 
department. 

The  program  consisted  of  six  work¬ 
shops  and  two  general  meetings  and 
covered  1 20  salespeople  and  24  buyers, 
assistants  and  heads  of  stock.  The 
salespeople  were  divided  into  six 
groups  of  20  each  and  each  group  met 
lor  six  weeks  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ings.  I  he  buyers,  assistants  and  heads 
of  stock  were  divided  into  six  trainer- 
teams,  which  rotated  from  workshop 
to  tvorkshop  each  week. 

First  a  central  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  importance  of  multiple  sales 
and  how  they  could  be  improved  were 
discussed.  It  was  decided  that  mer¬ 
chandise  could  be  grouped  into  six 
types  which  lend  themselves  to  sug¬ 
gestion  selling.  Each  of  these  types 
was  a  workshop  subject.  They  were: 
gift  items,  fashion  items,  hot  or  p.m. 
items,  related  items,  contrasting  items, 
and  advertised  or  news  items. 

I'here  was  a  summary  meeting  for 
purposes  of  review  and  for  criticisms 
and  suggestions  about  the  program. 

Executive  Training.  Herbert  T.  Mines, 
training  director,  Macy’s,  New  York 
told  how  his  company,  within  the  past 
two  years,  has  revised  its  teaching  of 
merchandising  information  to  execu¬ 
tives. 

Previously,  on-the-job  instruction 
Irom  his  superior,  weekly  training 
squad  meetings  and  junior  and  senior 
sales  training  courses,  provided  an 


executive’s  merchandising  trainiii|. 
Branch  store  expansion,  however,  has 
been  adding  to  buyers’  responsibilitiet, 
leaving  little  time  for  training.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  growing  complexity  of  retail¬ 
ing,  poor  job  performance  by  execu¬ 
tives  and  increased  shortage  figures 
indicated  that  better  executive  train¬ 
ing  in  merchandising  was  necessary.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  teach  basic 
merchandising  procedures,  policy  and 
philosophy,  centrally  in  one  course. 

The  setting  up  of  the  course  in¬ 
volved  a  year  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  to  determine  what  portion 
of  the  merchandising  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  an  effective  junior  assist¬ 
ant  job  should  be  covered;  how  much 
of  it  would  be  retained  by  the  trainee: 
how  long  the  course  should  be;  on 
what  schedule  it  should  run;  what 
leaching  technique  should  be  used. 

The  course  is  now’  a  full  week  of 
classroom  sessions,  from  9:30  A.M.  to 
4:30  P..M.  It  is  given  to  junior  assist¬ 
ants  two  months  after  their  arrival  in 
the  store  and  after  completion  of  sales, 
sponsor  and  supervisory  training.  It 
is  taught  by  the  training  department 
every  five  weeks  from  January  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  but  more  often  when  necessary. 
The  last  session,  however,  which  is  on 
operation  of  a  selling  department,  is 
run  by  a  faculty  of  buyers.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course,  the  executive  is 
tested  and  graded.  He  is  also  given 
written  material  for  future  reference. 

Merchandising  courses  have  also 
been  designed  for  branch  store  man¬ 
agers  and  an  advanced  merchandising 
clinic  has  been  set  up  for  senior  assist¬ 
ants  and  group  managers.  Mr.  Mines 
distributed  copies  of  the  course  cur¬ 
ricula.  They  will  be  published  in  the 
Personnel  Group’s  report  on  the  ses¬ 
sion’s  proceedings. 

Branch  Store  Supervisors.  How  to 

prepare  supervisors  in  a  branch  store 
to  behave  like  supervisors,  particu¬ 
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larly  i'l  the  opening  days,  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  ot  the  training  program  described 
by  Miss  Foster.  It  was  designed  for  a 
new  blanch  Wcxxlward  &  Lothrop  is 
opening  this  month.  To  determine 
the  course  content,  meetings  were  held 
last  summer  with  managers  of  existing 
branclu's  to  find  out  what  information 
they  had  lacked  when  they  started.  . 

In  September,  when  the  supervisory 
staff  of  the  new  branch  was  almost 
complete,  a  course  called  “Be  A  Better 
Boss,”  was  given.  Case  histories  in 
human  relations  were  studied  in  four 
sessions. 

In  October,  a  workshop  on  how  to 
display  was  conducted.  For  those  that 
never  had  the  store’s  course  on  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Merchandising  in  Related 
Series,  the  14-meeting  series  was  held 
in  October. 

The  most  concentrated  training  was 
given  in  four  three-hour  sessions  at 
the  end  of  December.  The  classes  cov¬ 
ered  subjects  such  as  the  daily  business 
of  running  a  branch,  organization  of 
the  store,  weekly  budgets,  selling  costs, 
schedules,  time  sheets,  commission 
cards,  cash  register  procedures,  mer¬ 
chandise  transfers,  price  changes, 
requisitioning  for  supplies  and  many 


others.  The  store  architect  explained 
the  physical  plans.  The  protection 
manager  spoke  on  shoplifting.  For  the 
first  time,  the  company  developed  a 
large  manual  of  system  notices,  policy 
writeups,  forms,  etc.,  which  was  given 
to  each  supervisor.  The  final  step  in 
preparation  of  the  supervisors  was  a 
dry  run  for  three  days  immediately 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  new 
branch. 

Sales-Supporting  Staff.  A  program 
tor  training  sales-supporting  |>erson- 
nel  ol  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond, 
was  described  by  Loyce  Cox,  training 
manager.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  a 
previous  “Take  Your  Measure”  pro¬ 
gram  designed  for  salespeople.  , 

Each  representative  of  the  training 
department  was  allowed  to  select  the 
department  she  chose  to  work  with. 
With  department  managers  helping 
c.n  planning,  individualized  programs 
were  designed  for  secretaries,  wrappers 
and  packers,  focxl  service  employees, 
credit  office  paybill  desk  and  customer 
service  center,  etc. 

Miss  Cox  trained  service  building 
personnel.  First  the  15  supervisors  of 
I  he  seivice  building  were  divided  into 


two  groups  for  four-hour  meetings  on 
their  problems.  They  produced  105 
questions  or  complaints  to  be  covered 
in  training  sessions.  Before  training 
meetings  commenced,  there  was  a 
cocktail  party  and  dinner  for  all  the 
service  building  employees.  The  train¬ 
ing  meetings,  which  are  continuing  at 
present,  are  held  twice  a  week  and  are 
for  special  workers— e.g.,  appliance  and 
TV  servicemen,  employees  in  the  rug 
workroom,  drapery  w'orkroom,  etc. 

Miss  Cox  concluded: 

“There  is  a  definite  need  for  more 
sales-supporting  training.  When  we 
consider  that  the  sales-supporting 
group  makes  up  two-thirds  of  our 
working  force,  and  is  a  fairly  stable 
group,  it  is  too  bad  that  more  of  our 
training  effort  is  not  directed  to  them.” 

The  Smaller  Store.  How  does  a  smaller 
store,  where  one  person  holds  many 
executive  responsibilities  and  where  a 
good  part  of  the  staff  works  part  time, 
including  trainers,  provide  for  well- 
trained  personnel?  This  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  Bowman’s  Department  Store, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  Robert  McMillen, 
personnel  director,  told  how  it  was 
solved  by  hiring  teachers  as  part-time 


Excellence  In  Retail  Training 


Marion  cordon,  training  director  of 
Jordan  Marsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
photo  at  left,  holds  the  1960  Saum  Digest  Retail 
Training  Award,  which  she  received  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  performance  in  making  the  training 
function  an  active  contributing  force  in  the 
achievement  of  store  goals.”  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Anne  Saum  at  the  seventh  annual 
Saum  Digest  Clinic,  held  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  January  11th. 

Saum  Digest  Merit  Awards  in  recognition  of 


the  excellence  of  specific  training  activities  in 
1959  were  presented  to  the  following  organ¬ 
izations: 

The  J  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan:  The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  New  York. 
Accepting  the  Merit  Awards  were  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Wall,  training  director  of  The  Outlet  Company; 
George  Peck,  sales  promotion  director  of  Peck 
&  Peck;  and  Dexter  Ware,  personnel  director  of 
Hudson’s.  (Photo  right.) 


izine  I  March,  1960 
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trainers  for  part-time  employees. 

The  advantages  of  using  teachers  in 
this  role,  Nfr.  McMillen  pointed  out, 
are: 

They  have  free  time  at  odd  hours, 
such  as  the  evening,  Saturdays  and 
vacation  p>eriods.  They  need  little 
training.  They  are  accustomed  to 
suix-rvising  large  groups  for  short  per¬ 
iods  and  therefore  aren’t  appalled  at 
having  one  hour,  from  5:00  to  6:00 
P.M.,  tor  a  class.  They  are  familiar 
with  blackboards  and  other  visual  aids 
and  know  how  to  use  them  for  groups 
in  which  different  levels  of  learning 
capacity  are  represented.  They  know 
the  value  of  testing,  keeping  records, 
scoring,  review  and  follow-up. 

.\s  to  how  to  recruit  teacher-trai it¬ 
ers,  iNfr.  .McMillen  suggested  first  that 
stores  look  among  their  present  em¬ 
ployees— probably  there’s  a  teacher 
working  part  time  and  he  can  recom- 
mentl  colleagues.  That’s  how  Bow¬ 
man’s  started  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  five  teacher-trainers  are  now  on 
the  staff. 

.After  selecting  them,  .Mr.  McMillen 
said,  let  them  get  expterience  in  various 
store  functions— selling,  cash  registers, 
etc.;  then  set  up  a  check  list  system  of 
what  is  to  be  covered  in  training  and 
retraining  courses.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  smaller  stores  make  use 
of  training  material  available  from 
jnotlucers’  anil  manufacturers’  trade 
organi/ations;  of  commercial  courses 
that  can  be  purchased:  of  NRMA’s 
.Smaller  Stores  Training  Manual. 
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The  puzzle  described  in  Gordon 
Creighton’s  column  (right). 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE 

EDP  For  Retailers 

In  tune  with  the  Age  of  .Automation  was  the 
almanac  received  from  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company.  It  is  squarely  “on  target’’  with  our  sub¬ 
ject,  one  of  its  most  fascinating  features  being  a 
clever  puzzle  illustrating  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tronics  to  communication  systems.  A  disarming 
air  of  simplicity  about  this  mystifying  game,  “Pick 
.A  Number,’’  masks  a  complexity  which  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  apparent  innocence  of  atoms  Itefore 
nuclear  fission  exposed  their  devious  character.  .  .  .  On  each  of  five  cards 
are  16  of  the  numbers  between  one  and  31.  The  contestant  picks  a  num¬ 
ber  and  tells  on  which  cards  it  appears.  The  “magician”  mentally  adds 
up  the  numbers  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  each  such  card.  The 
resulting  total  is  the  number  chosen.  (The  cards  are  shown  below,  at  left.) 
“.Actually,”  says  the  Bell  .System,  this  game  is  a  simplified  example  of  an 
equally  amazing  numbering  system  used  in  telephone  systems  to  transmit 
information.” 

Tue  been  reading  *  •  *  ELKcn  Ro.Mc  Data  Proce.ssing  for  Re¬ 
tailers,  a  publication  of  NRMA’s  Retail  Research  Institute,  a  work  for 
which  Ethel  Langtry,  director,  and  Rose  Marie  Russo,  editor,  deserve 
tremendous  credit  and  the  sincerest  thanks  of  the  entire  retail  trade.  For 
many  a  merchant  has  not  yet  sufficiently  informed  himself  of  how  the 
mechanization  of  computing  should  affect  his  business  accounting  prac¬ 
tices.  Like  .Alice,  confronted  with  her  “Eat  Me”  and  “Drink  Me”  alter¬ 
natives,  his  problems  are:  Which?  and  How  Much?  But  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  this  book  will  quickly  convince  him  that  .Alice  never 
had  it  so  good.  .And  the  supplementary  special  feature  known  as  the 
RRl-EDP  Up-Dating  Sermce  is  available  to  keep  him  informed  of  latest 
developments.  Thus  the  Wonderland  which  retail  mechanizatioti  is  open¬ 
ing  up  need  never  become  Blunderland  for  the  alert  merchant  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  new  knowledge  put  in  his  hands.  ,  ,  ,  Samplings  of  the 
text  can  serve  to  demonstrate  both  its  extreme  clarity  and  its  practical 
applicability:  “There  is  no  industry  that  needs  automation  more  than  the 
retail  field.  Frequently  more  data  is  processed  in  one  day  in  a  retail  de¬ 
partment  store  than  during  a  whole  month  or  ex>en  greater  length  of  time 
in  another  industry  of  the  same  x>olume.  .  .  ,  .Merchandise  control  will 
pay  off  when  it  ceases  to  be  Unit  Control  and  takes  on  the  functions  •)! 
determining  ‘how  much’  and  ‘when’  of  reordering— of  assisting  the  buyer 
in  proper  selection  by  analysis  of  trends  in  fast-moving  merchandise— ol 
developing  ‘action  notices’  of  items  requiring  attention.”— /ames  C.  Xoell. 
, . .  “The  common  language  of  these  new  devices  is  NUMBERS.  . , ,  With 
account  numbers,  we  can  identify,  sort  and  file  faster,  and  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  alphabetically.  .  .  .  New  electronic  de¬ 
vices  require  the  use  of  account  numbers.  .  .  .  However,  any  numbering 
system  must  be  alpha-numeric  if  it  is  to  be  usable  by  the  i>ast  majority  of 
stores  in  a  community  who  do  not  hai'e  automatic  processing  equip¬ 
ment.”— Eldon  Higgins.  ...  “Coupled  with  the  ability  to  ‘remember’ 
both  instructions  and  numbers  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree,  electronic 
data  processing  systems  give  an  effective  answer  to  the  limitations  that 
beset  present-day  mechanical  data  handling  devices.”— Editor.  ,,,  A  most 
timely  book— an  indispensable  service. 
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umnist,  Home  Furnishings  Daily; 
George  Fezell,  vice  president,  Magna- 
vox  Co.;  Robert  I.  Pearce,  national 
sales  manager,  Amana  Refrigerator 
Corp.;  F.  £.  Moquin,  national  sales 
manager,  Westinghouse  Dehumidi¬ 
fiers. 

At  the  closing  session,  called  Mer¬ 
chandising  for  Profit,  these  talks  will 
be  given:  Expense  Pressures  Demand 
Greater  Markup,  by  Fred  H.  Dilg, 
merchandise  manager,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company;  A  Merchant  Looks 
at  Merchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing,  by  Howard  M.  Bingham,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.; 
Scientific  Inventory  Control,  by  Roger 
Crane,  principal-in-charge,  division  of 
management  sciences,  and  Kenneth  P. 
Mages,  partner.  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey 
&  Smart.  Another  topic  to  be  discussed 
is  I.arge  Profits  Through  Private 
Brands. 

Six  directors  of  the  NRMA  Home 
Furnishings  Group  will  preside  at  the 
meetings:  Richard  B.  Spelshouse  of 
City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.;  John  J. 
Mahoney  of  Burdine’s;  Don  K.  Good 


Home  Furnishings  Group  in  New  York  April  6-7 


W.  Hubbell,  vice  president,  Simmons 
Co.;  Ray  Reed,  columnist.  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily. 

A  breakfast  meeting  at  8:00  A.M., 
April  7th,  on  Stabilizing  Retail  Prices, 
features  talks  on:  Consignment  Plans. 
Fair  Trade,  Franchise  Plans,  A  Price 
Maintenance  Plan,  and  Selective  Dis¬ 
tribution.  Speakers  will  be:  Cliff 
Mendler,  vice  president.  Sunbeam 
Corp.;  Grant  Simmons,  Jr.,  president, 
Simmons  Company;  Homer  Travis, 
vice  president,  Kelvinator  Division, 
American  Motors  Corp.;  Donald  E. 
Noble,  president,  Rubbermaid  Inc. 

New  volume  possibilities  in  in-the- 
home  selling,  in  stereo,  in  freezers  and 
in  dehumidifiers  will  be  discussed  at 
10:00  A.M.,  April  7th.  Speakers  and 
discussion  leaders  for  “Put  and  Take’’ 
groups  will  be:  Earl  Lifshey,  col- 


tlTHE  Home  is  Now  the  Status 
I  Symbol!”  is  the  theme  of  the  6th 
Annual  Home  Furnishings  Conference 
of  NRMA’s  Merchandising  Division, 
which  will  l)e  held  April  6th  and  7th 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York.  The 
theme  will  be  carried  out  in  five  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions,  and  will  also  be  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  John  Mack  Carter, 
editor  of  American  Home  Magazine, 
to  be  given  at  a  luncheon  meeting  on 
April  7th.  At  this  meeting,  the  first 
annual  NRMA  Creative  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Aw'ards  in  Home  Furnishings  will 
be  presented  by  Association  president 
Alfred  (^.  Thompson,  executive  vice 
president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Another  luncheon  meeting,  on  April 
6th,  features  an  address  by  Earl  W. 
kintner,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  opening  session,  on  Better  Sell¬ 
ing:  The  No.  1  Problem,  will  consider 
how  to  improve  selling  in  appliances, 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  soft  goods; 
how  to  get  the  most  volume  at  lowest 
percentage  cost;  how  to  set  up  decor¬ 
ator  selling;  how  to  coordinate  selling 
within  the  main  store  and  between 
main  store  and  branches. 

Speakers  will  be:  Harold  F.  Holtz, 
director.  Interior  Decorating  Studios, 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapiolis;  Olga 
Gordon,  home  furnishings  coordi¬ 
nator,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Mason  Smith,  vice  president, 
RCA-W'hirlpool;  S.  H,  Tomlinson, 
vice  president,  Tomlinson  of  High 
Point;  Gerald  C.  Denebrink,  vice 
president,  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons;  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Hartman,  vice  president,  Wel¬ 
lington  Sears  Co. 

After  the  luncheon  meeting  at  12:30 
April  6th,  an  afternoon  session  on  fur¬ 
niture  merchandising  will  take  up 
these  topics:  one  style  change  a  year; 
factory-defective  furniture;  lost  profit 
potentials  in  bedding;  showroom  com¬ 
petition;  furniture  departments  in 
•ranches.  Sjjeakers  will  be:  Tom 
Barbour,  president,  American  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.;  S.  F.  Petrell,  store  operations 
naanager.  Allied  Stores  Corp.;  John 


. . .  save  you 
time  and  work 
in  merchandise 
re-stocking 


Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 
aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 
the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 
usage.  Plus  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24"  wide  x 
25"  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accessory  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 


Office  and  Plant  —  MADISON,  INDIANA 


of  Sterling-Lindner-Davis  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land:  George  Suitt  of  McCurdy’s, 
Rochester:  Clint  .Scheder  of  Ed.  Schus¬ 
ter  &  Co.,  Milwaukee:  and  Philip 
.Sayles  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New’  York. 
Chairman  of  the  special  breakfast 
meeting  will  be  Norman  A.  Hersey,  of 
Paine  Furniture  Company,  Boston. 

NRMA  Regional  Clink 
in  Houston 


NR.VIA’s  spring  regional  meeting 
will  be  held  on  April  21st  at  the 
Shamnxk  Hotel,  Houston.  It  will  be 
co-sponsored  by  the  Retail  .Merchants 
.Association  of  Houston,  the  Texas  Re¬ 
tail  .Merchants  Association  and  the 
Council  of  Texas  Retailers.  On  the 
following  day,  .April  22nd,  the  board 
of  directors  of  NRM.A  will  hold  its 
quarterly  meeting. 

The  morning  session  of  the  retail 
clinic  features  talks  on  transportation, 
downtown  and  education  for  retailing. 
Lloyd  E.  Howard,  metropolitan  trans- 
(X)rtation  specialist  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  .Atlanta,  will  show  that 


There  is  year  around 

PROFIT  IN  GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 

When  rightly  styled,  your  gift 
certificates  should  be  one  of  your 
steadiest  PROFIT  MAKERS 
the  year  around. 

Designing  and  producing  quali¬ 
ty  Gift  Certificates  that  please 
your  customers  is  our  specialty. 

There  is  proven  sales  appeal  in 
the  design,  quality  and  craft- 
manship  of  Hanson  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Gift  Folders. 

Serving  LEADING  STORES 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

•  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  occasions. 

1721  MUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 


Good  'I'ransit  Means  G(kk1  Business: 
James  C.  Taylor,  dean  of  the  down¬ 
town  school  of  the  University  of 
Houston,  will  describe  Education’s 
Place  in  Your  Profit  Picture:  Frederick 
H.  Greel,  vice  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company, 
will  deliver  a  talk  called,  Dow’iitow’n— 
Bring  It  Back  .Alive. 

The  luncheon  meeting  features 
John  Hazen,  NRM.A  vice  president  for 
government,  with  an  up-to-date  report 
on  Washington  Affairs. 

Some  Problems  of  Turnover— and 
What  We  .Are  Doing  .About  It,  a 


speech  by  L.  L.  Halversen,  president 
of  Keith  O’Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  o|>en  the  afternoon  session.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a  talk  on  The 
Value  of  the  Non-Profit  Shipping  .Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Caughey  B.  Culpepper, 
presitlent  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Non-Profit  -Shipping  Associations, 
and  general  manager  of  the  .\tlanta 
Freight  Bureau.  To  conclude  the 
meeting,  C.  Robert  McBrier,  finance 
vice  president  of  Wcxidward  &  Loth- 
rop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  discuss 
Preparing  for  Electronics.  A  reception 
by  Life  Magazine  will  follow. 


Sales  Promoters  Will  Meet  in  Phoenix 


The  -Sales  Promotion  Division’s  mid¬ 
year  convention  will  be  held  .April 
24th-27th  in  Phoenix.  .A  special  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  a  session  on  promotion 
problems  of  smaller  stores. 

-Senator  Barry  Goldwater  will  de¬ 
liver  the  keynote  address  on  Monday 
morning,  .April  24th.  .Among  the  time¬ 
ly  subjects  on  the  program  that  follows 
and  the  experts  participating: 

George  .A.  -Scott,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Walker  Scott  Co.,  San 
Diego,  will  talk  on  Management’s 
Role  in  -Sales  Promotion. 

Morris  Rosenblum,  creative  adver¬ 
tising  administrator  at  .Macy’s,  New 
York,  will  demonstrate  graphically 
How  to  Design  Better  Newspaper  .Ad¬ 
vertising. 

How  -Smith  &  Lang,  -Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  after  a  fire  that  closed  the  store 
for  13  months,  reopened  with  a  bang 
and  a  bangup  campaign,  will  be  shown 
by  Miss  Beverly  Herbert,  advertising 
manager  of  the  store. 

How  to  Set  Your  Sights  on  the  Youth 
Market  of  the  ’fiOs  will  be  the  subject 

Traffic  Group  in  Boston, 

The  midyear  convention  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  to  be  held  .April 
26th-28th  at  the  Somerset  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton,  features  a  new  system  of  providing 
delegates  with  on-the-spot  written 
summaries  of  the  question-and-answer 
sessions.  .At  the  close  of  each  session, 
the  chairman  will  present  an  oral 
summary  of  the  proceedings,  asking 
for  revisions  and  additions  from  the 
delegates.  These  summations  will  be 
transcribed  and  printed  in  time  for 


of  a  panel  discussion  by  George  E. 
Johnston,  promotion  director  of  Sev¬ 
enteen,  and  a  group  of  retailers  who 
have  been  doing  outstanding  teen  and 
junior  promotion. 

.Arthur  -See  will  offer  some  advice 
based  on  his  experience  in  both  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  retailing  pro¬ 
motions.  He  is  retail  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  a  former  chairman  of 
the  NRM.A  -Sales  Promotion  Division. 

How  to  Use  Television  Effectively 
will  be  explained  by  members  of  the 
Television  Committee  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  The  Committee 
is  w’orking  on  a  manual  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  jointly  with  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising. 

Latest  Developments  in  Using  ROP 
Color  for  stores  of  all  sizes  will  be 
demonstrated  visually  by  a  team  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Newspajier  .Advertising 
Executives  .Association. 

Other  subjects  on  the  program  are 
How  to  Promote  Credit  and  Success- 1 
fill  Shopping  Center  Promotions.  ' 

April  26th-28th 

delegates  to  receive  copies  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  conference. 

Twelve  sessions  are  planned,  some 
of  them  to  run  concurrently.  Each  ses¬ 
sion  will  deal  with  specialized  topics. 

1.  Branch  Store  Traffic  Receiving 
and  Marking  will  be  a  meeting  on  cen¬ 
tralization  vs.  decentralization  and  in¬ 
store  transfers. 

2.  A  Production  and  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  session  will  cover  incentives:  pro¬ 
tection  and  shortages:  estimating  the 
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I  iiorklo.id  ;  base  force  planning;  stand¬ 
ards  of  [rerformance. 

3.  Warehousing  and  Stockkeeping 
will  be  a  session  on  materials  handling 
equipment;  shelving;  transfers  be¬ 
tween  warehouse  and  stores;  schedul- 
ii^  transfers;  communications;  paper 
work;  perimeter  vs.  centralized  stock- 
rooms;  stock  location  systems  layout; 
vertical  transportation. 

4.  A  session  on  Supervision  will 
consider  training  methods;  ways  of 
selecting  personnel;  rating  methods 
and  reviews  for  job  promotions;  de¬ 
veloping  respect  and  confidence. 

5.  'I'here  will  be  three  sessions  on 
Traffic.  One  will  cover  methods  of 
giving  permanent  instructions  to  ven¬ 
dors;  shipping  instruction  guides  for 
buyers:  shipping  instructions  on  pur¬ 
chase  orders;  shipping  instruction  vio¬ 
lation  chargebacks. 

6.  Another  session  on  Traffic  will 
consider  problems  of  control  of  small 
shipments;  how  management  is  sold 
on  ordering  in  larger  quantities;  moni¬ 
toring  of  size  of  buyers’  orders;  possible 
success  in  reducing  split  shipments 
from  resources;  plus  other  topics. 

7.  The  third  session  on  Traffic  will 
examine  consolidation  service;  loss 
and  damage  problems;  tracing  and  ex¬ 
pediting  shipments;  traffic  problems  in 
connection  with  returns  to  vendors; 
transit  insurance;  assembly  and  distri¬ 
bution  rates  and  services. 

8.  Two  sessions  on  Marking  are 
scheduled.  One  will  discuss  skip  mark¬ 
ing;  bulk  marking;  vendor  marking; 
no  marking;  rubber  stamp  marking; 
print-punch  marking;  re-marking.  , 

9.  The  other  Marking  meeting  will 
take  up  decentralized  vs.  centralized 
marking;  marking  customer  returns; 
machine  marking  vs.  hand  marking; 
selling  department  marking;  bin 
marking;  color  codes;  unit  control 
marking. 

10.  A  meeting  on  Layout  and 
Equipment  will  discuss  garment  hang¬ 
ers;  materials  handling  equipment; 
vertical  transportation;  calculated 
risks  involved. 

11.  A  session  on  Checking  and 
Marking  will  examine  “no  order’’ 
problems;  special  handling;  paper 
work;  control  of  vendor  returns;  buyer 
hours;  more  productive  utilization  of 
present  plant  facilities. 

12.  At  the  final  general  session, 
there  will  be  a  report  from  the  NRMA 


transportation  committee,  a  report  on 
receiving  and  marking,  plus  Traffic 
Group  elections  of  new  officers  and 
adoption  of  resolutions. 

Traffic  managers  who  will  serve  as 
session  moderators  include:  John  Mc- 
Dougal  of  Woodward  &  Lothroji, 
Washington,  I).  C.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee;  Joe  C!!ass  of  Wohl  Shoe  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  Robert  Vantine  of  Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York;  Martin  McDermott 
of  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York;  Frank 
Sheddy  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia;  Lee  J.  Lewison  of 
Macy’s,  New  York;  Ray  Prophater  of 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son,  Omaha;  William 
McBay  of  Jordan  Marsh,  Boston. 

Five  Divisions  Meet 
in  May  and  June 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
Convention  will  meet  May  2nd-5th 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  The 
Controllers’  Congress  Convention  will 
be  May  31st-June  3rd  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  mid¬ 
year  meeting  will  be  June  6th  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  June  7th,  the  Retail  Fur 
Council  holds  its  second  annual  din¬ 
ner  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York. 

The  annual  management  and  per¬ 
sonnel  seminar  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  will  be 
held  June  20th-24th  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Boston. 

- Correction - 

In  Stores’  convention  story  last 
month,  Joseph  E.  Chastain,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Lintz  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  was  reported  as  saying  at 
the  session  on  turnover  that  a 
store  with  a  heavy  proportion  of 
business  in  its  men’s  departments 
would  have  better  total  store 
turnover  than  one  in  which 
ready-to-wear  is  dominant.  This 
quotation  was  incorrect.  What 
Mr.  Chastain  said,  of  course,  was 
just  the  reverse:  the  stores  in 
which  ready-to-wear  is  most  dom¬ 
inant  will  ordinarily  have  the 
best  total  store  turnover  figure. 


Management  Matters 

Survey  of  Book  Shoppers.  Forty-three 
per  cent  of  shoppers  for  books  walk 
out  without  a  purchase.  More  sales 
are  lost  by  department  stores  because 
wanted  titles  are  out  of  stock  than  by 
book  shops:  21  per  cent  in  department 
stores  compared  to  13  per  cent  in  book 
shops. 

These  are  two  of  the  findings  of  a 
survey  of  shoppers  in  book  depart¬ 
ments  and  book  shops  in  the  New 
York  area  conducted  by  the  New  York 
University  Graduate  Institute  of  Book 
Publishing.  The  results  were  present¬ 
ed  at  a  three-day  seminar  on  book  mer¬ 
chandising  held  in  New  York  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  and  Doubleday  Company. 
Arnold  Corbin,  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  NYU  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  presented  the 
report. 

He  gave  these  results,  which  were 
obtained  by  interviews  with  customers 
when  they  entered  and  exited  the 
stores  and  departments: 

About  half  of  the  book  shoppers 
wanted  a  specific  title;  about  18  per 
cent  were  interested  in  a  category;  the 
rest,  31  per  cent,  were  browsers. 

Shoppers  who  didn’t  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  book  in  mind  bought  an  average 
of  two  books;  those  who  did  want  a 
particular  book  bought  an  average  of 
Ij^  books. 

Of  the  people  who  entered  a  book 
department  or  book  shop  planning  to 
buy  a  sp)ecific  book,  65  per  cent  were 
purchasers  of  non-fiction;  35  per  cent 
of  fiction.  Among  browsers,  however, 
fiction  and  non-fiction  were  equally 
popular. 

More  of  the  planned  purchases  of 
specific  books  were  for  personal  read¬ 
ing— 44  per  cent— than  for  gifts— 34  p)er 
cent— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  done  at  the  end  of  November 
when  Christmas  was  approaching. 
Reasons  for  planned  book  purchases 
also  were:  business  or  educational  use, 
18  per  cent:  buying  at  someone  else’s 
request,  three  per  cent;  other  uses,  one 
per  cent. 

Of  the  unplanned  purchases,  gifts 
and  personal  reading  both  accounted 
for  43  per  cent;  business  and  educa¬ 
tion  use  accounted  for  14  per  cent. 

.Asked  how  they  heard  of  specific 
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books,  32  per  cent  indicated  word-of- 
mouth  advertising;  24.5  f>er  cent  said 
newspaper  advertising;  12.5  per  cent 
said  book  reviews;  6.5  per  cent  said 
magazine  advertising;  three  per  cent 
said  other  advertising;  1.5  {>er  cent 
mentioned  a  him  or  stage  adaptation; 
20  per  cent  gave  other  sources. 

What  influenced  shopp>ers  to  buy 
books  they  didn’t  plan  to  purchase? 
Fifty  per  cent  said  it  was  browsing;  21 
per  cent  said  they  recalled  a  prior  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  book;  12  per  cent  said 
they  recalled  a  prior  advertisement; 
hve  per  cent  said  a  salesclerk  suggested 
it;  four  per  cent  said  they  bought  a 
book  by  a  familiar  author;  two  per 
cent  said  point-of-sale  advertising  at¬ 
tracted  them;  six  per  cent  gave  other 
reasons. 

I'he  survey  also  measured  length  of 
time  customers  give  to  book  shopping. 
Browsers  and  category-seekers  spend 
an  average  of  20  minutes  in  book 
stores  and  14  minutes  in  department 
stores;  those  who  want  a  specihe  book 
spend  an  average  of  14  minutes  in 
book  shops,  1 1  minutes  in  department 
stores. 

National  Library  Week.  .April  3rd-9th 
is  the  third  annual  National  Library 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Book  Committee  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Library  Association. 
The  theme  is  “Open  Wonderful  New 
Worlds— Wake  Up  and  Read.’’  The 
purpose  of  the  Week  is  to  be  a  focal 
point  for  coordinated,  year-round 
efforts  by  communities,  schools,  libra¬ 
ries,  businesses  of  all  sorts,  etc.,  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  encourage  lifetime  reading 
habits  and  a  concomitant  interest  in 
home  and  public  libraries.  A  kit  is 
available  which  contains:  a  booklet  on 
promotional  ideas,  covering  window 
and  in-store  displays,  mailings  and 
other  tie-ins;  ad  mats;  a  list  of  more 
than  30  magazine  articles  on  National 
Library  Week  planned  for  April;  how 
to  contact  local  and  state  committees 
handling  community  programs;  and 
other  data  about  the  Week.  Write  to 
National  Library  Week,  24  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  18. 

Best  Shopping  Center  Promotions. 

Redbook’s  first  annual  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  shopping  center  promotions 
and  community  programs  in  1959 
went  to  four  centers  in  three  categor¬ 


ies.  Mondawmin,  Baltimore  and  Hills¬ 
dale,  San  Mateo,  California  tied  for 
the  best  regional  shopping  center  ac¬ 
tivities;  Brentwood,  Denver  was  named 
for  the  best  community  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  promotions;  and  the  outstanding 
neighborhood  shopping  center  was 
Westgate,  Lima,  Ohio.  The  prizes 
were  given  at  a  one-day  forum  and 
luncheon  held  in  New  York  this 
month. 

Sponsored  by  Redbook  and  the 
Sales  Executive  Club,  the  meeting  was 
held  to  explore  ways  of  improving 
shopping  center  promotions.  The  trav¬ 
eling  show  was  stressed  as  a  particu¬ 
larly  effective  way  for  manufacturers 
and  advertising  agencies  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  shopping  centers’  facilities 
for  showmanship  and  their  “young 
adult’’  market.  An  example  is  Red- 
book’s  “Easy  Living’’  campaign  which 
went  on  tour  this  month  and  will 
travel  through  September.  It  features 
live  iiKxlels,  in  a  typical  suburban 
home,  wearing  and  using  a  variety  of 
products  by  the  magazine’s  advertisers. 

Mother's  Day  Contest.  The  second 
annual  contest  of  Nfother’s  Day  win¬ 
dow  displays  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  retailers  and 
manufacturers  planned  for  this  year’s 
event.  The  contest  is  sponsored  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  NRMA  in  coop)eration  with 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers,  the  Negligee  Manufac¬ 
turers  .Association,  the  Lingerie  Manu¬ 
facturers  .Association  and  the  National 
Knitted  Outerwear  Assexiation.  To 
be  eligible  in  the  contest,  windows 
should  feature  hosiery,  negligees, 
sweaters,  lingerie,  or  bathing  suits, 
although  other  merchandise  may  be 
included  in  the  display.  Each  store 
should  submit  a  photograph  of  the 
window'  display,  telling  name,  location 
and  size  of  the  store,  who  created  the 
display  and  the  date  of  the  display. 
Entries  should  be  sent  to  Mother’s 
Day  Contest,  NRMA,  100  West  31st 
Street.  New  York  1.  Deadline  is  May 
21st. 

Preliminary  judging  will  divide  en¬ 
tries  into  five  sales  volume  categories: 
under  $2  million;  $2-10  million;  $10-20 
million;  $20-50  million;  and  over  $50 
million.  The  top  displays  in  each  vol¬ 
ume  category  will  then  be  reviewed 
in  the  final  judging.  Prizes  will  not 
l)e  awarded  in  each  classification,  but 


the  judges  will  consider  the  size  of 
each  store  when  deciding  on  die  win¬ 
ners.  Thus  the  smallest  and  largest 
stores  will  complete  on  an  equal  hat^ 

A  record  $1  billion  volume  has  been 
predicted  for  Mothers’  Day  1960.  To 
help  manufacturers  and  retailers  re¬ 
alize  this  record  potential,  through 
coordinated  merchandising  efforts,  the 
Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  has  ap- 
piointed  a  spiecial  committee.  Dorothy 
Boucher,  merchandising  manager  of 
Godchaux’s,  New  Orleans  has  been 
named  chairman. 

"Orion"  and  "Dacron"  in  Ads.  How 

to  use  the  trademarks  Orion  and  Da¬ 
cron  in  print  in  compliance  with  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act  is  explained  in  a  booklet  by  Du 
Pont.  .A  handy  guide  for  retailers  in 
the  pireparation  of  advertising  copy,  it 
shows  some  typical  ads  and  on  these  ads 
specifies  what  information  is  required 
and  what  is  not  required.  It  includes, 
too,  highlights  of  the  .Act.  Copies  were 
sent  to  NRMA  members  last  month. 
-Additional  copies  are  available  from: 
Product  Information,  Textile  Fiben 
Department,  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.,  Wilmington  9,  Delaware. 

Annual  Convention  Reports.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  many  of  the  sessions  at  the 
NRM.A  annual  convention  are  being 
published  by  the  groups  and  divisions 
that  sponsored  the  meetings.  The  re¬ 
ports  include:  Fashion  Coordination 
by  the  Merchandising,  Smaller  Stores 
and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions;  Turn¬ 
over  Improvement,  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Controllers’  Congress, 
and  Smaller  Stores  Division;  Shoppii^ 
Centers  by  the  Merchandising  and 
Sales  Promotion  Divisions.  The  re- 
p)ort  on  .Automated  Shoe  Merchandis¬ 
ing  will  be  published  by  the  Retail 
Research  Institute  as  a  feature  of  its 
EDP  Up-Dating  Service.  Two  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  sessions— Return  on 
Investment  and  Local  Taxes— will  be 
published  in  its  monthly  publication. 
Retail  Control;  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  is  publishing  proceedings 
of  its  session  on  Production  Standards 
and  Scheduling;  the  Personnel  Group 
is  publishing  a  full  report  on  two  meet¬ 
ings— How  to  Find  and  Keep  Execu¬ 
tives  and  New  Developments  in  Frain- 
ing. 
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As  a  result  of  the  NRMA  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Coounittee  (see  page  12,  this  issue), 
(iie  Census  Bureau’s  plans  concerning 
national  data  on  retail  trade  will  not 
go  into  effect  until  a  more  satisfactory 
program  has  been  developed.  The 
NRMA,  continuing  its  effort  to  work 
out  a  better  national  program  and  to 
preserve  the  valuable  body  of  retail 
statistics  built  up  by  Federal  Reserve 
over  the  past  40  years,  sent  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  on  March  7th.  The  NRMA  group 
included: 

Robert  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Virgil  Martin, 
president,  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Lester  Naylor,  vice  president, 
Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Chicago;  My¬ 
ron  Silbert,  vice  president.  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Cincinnati:  Her¬ 
bert  Schachtschneider,  controller,  Ed. 
Schuster  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  Milw'aukee  and 
chairman,  NRMA  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress:  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  executive 
controller.  The  Hecht-May  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.;  Ralph  Pendry,  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland:  and  Sam  Flanel,  general 
manager.  Controllers’  Congress. 

Those  who  attended  the  conference 
hope  that  as  a  minimum  result  of  it 
the  trade  can  count  on  an  extended 
transition  period  during  which  the 
continuity  and  comparability  of  the 
old  and  new  national  statistics  will-be 
established. 

What  the  NRMA  cares  most  about, 
of  course,  is  the  continuance  of  the 
departmental  and  local  data.  There  is 
as  yet  no  assurance  that  these  statistics 
will  continue  to  be  collected,  either 
by  Federal  Reserve  or  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  inde¬ 
pendent  and  can  drop  any  or  all  of  its 
program. 

Sam  Flanel  has  prepared  a  check  list 
that  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
departmental  data  from  the  point  of 
view  of  users  other  than  department 
stores.  He  suggests  that  stores  bring 
these  points  to  the  attention  of  their 
bankers.  Here  they  are: 

Claim;  The  significance  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  declined  a  great  deal. 
Fact;  Since  19^1,  department  store 
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sales  have  gone  up  32  per  cent  while 
sales  of  department  store  type  goods 
(including  department  store  sales) 
have  gone  up  only  29  per  cent. 

Claim:  Department  store  sales  do 
not  reflect  total  retail  trade  trends. 

Fact:  Department  store  sales  are 
yaidsticks  for  measurement  of  apparel, 
home  furnishings  and  appliances  and 
general  merchandise  business.  They 
were  never  intended  to  reflect  sales 
trends  of  autos,  food  or  lumber,  etc. 
It  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of 
Federal  Reserve  data  users  to  imply 
that  they  are  misled  into  using  depart¬ 
ment  store  data  as  representative  of 
total  retail  trade  trends. 

Claim:  The  departmental  data  are 
not  representative  since  many  chains 
do  not  participate  in  the  departmental 
series. 

Fact:  This  is  true,  but  many  of  the 
chains  are  now  working  with  us  in  this 
fight  and  intend  to  participate  more 
fully  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rate  Reductions  Endangered.  The 

Railway  Express  .Agency’s  system  of  in¬ 
centive  rates  cuts  transportation  costs 
for  stores  and  has  substantially  in¬ 
creased  their  use  of  Railway  Express 
service.  On  February  5th,  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  incentive  rates  appeared  to  be 
seriously  endangered,  when  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  suspend¬ 
ed  certain  new  rate  reductions  on  ap¬ 
parel  which  had  been  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  on  February  7th.  The 
schedule  provides  that  any  number  of 
shipments  moving  to  different  points 
will  be  charged  a  lower  rate  if  they  are 
picked  up  at  one  time  from  a  single 
shipper  in  lots  of  300  pounds  or  more. 
They  are  part  of  a  Railway  Express 
rate  adjustment  program  that  began 
in  1955  when  the  so-called  Portland 
rates  were  established  for  apparel  mov¬ 
ing  from  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
all  Express  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  significant  difference  is  that 
the  Portland  rates  applied  only  to  pre¬ 
paid  shipments  and  the  new  ones  are 
to  apply  to  collect  shipments  as  well. 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of 
the  NRMA  Traffic  Group,  petitioned 
the  ICC  on  March  3rd,  asking  that 
the  suspension  order  be  vacated  and 
the  new  rates  permitted  to  go  into 
effect.  He  told  the  Commission  that 
precedent  exists  for  approving  the  col¬ 
lect  basis  and  also  that  stores  prefer  it. 


“We  believe,’’  he  said,  “that  it  will 
be  easier  for  us  to  get  smaller  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  the  incentive  rates 
because  they  will  be  able  to  forward 
such  shipments  collect  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  will  not  have  their  money 
tied  up  for  30  or  45  days  before  the 
store  can  reimburse  them  .  .  .  On  pre¬ 
paid  incentive  shipments  the  store 
must  refund  the  transportation  charges 
to  manufacturers,  which  is  an  added 
bookkeeping  cost.’’ 

Th«  Douglas  Bill.  There  were  rumors 
early  this  month  that  the  preposterous 
legislative  proposal  known  as  the 
Douglas  Bill,  S2755,  and  its  companion 
bills  in  the  House,  were  being  rewrit¬ 
ten  in  preparation  for  hearings  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  on  March  15th.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  projxments  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  believe  it  can  be  made  into  an 
important  election  year  issue,  and  are 
working  to  shore  up  the  constitutional 
weaknesses  in  their  proposals. 

The  Douglas  Bill,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  presented  in  January, 
states  its  purpose  this  way: 

“.  .  .  the  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  economic  stabilization  is  threat- 
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ened  when  credit  is  used  excessively 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
services.  The  excessive  use  of  credit 
results  frequently  from  a  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  user.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure  a 
full  disclosure  of  such  cost  with  a  view 
to  preventing  the  uninformed  use  of 
credit  to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
economy.” 

The  bill  then  goes  on  to  require 
that  in  any  credit  transaction  or  loan 
the  seller  or  lender  must  provide, 
before  the  transaction,  a  written  state¬ 
ment  (1)  “setting  forth  the  toUil 
amount  of  the  finance  charges  .  .  .” 
and  (2)  “stating  the  percentage  that 
such  amount  bears  to  the  outstanding 
principal  obligation,  or  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance,  expressed  in  terms  of  simple  an¬ 
nual  interest." 

The  Fetleral  Reserve  Board,  charged 
with  establishing  rules  and  regulations 
under  this  Act,  is  also  given  the  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  exemptions  and 
exceptions.  Criminal  penalties  are 
prescribed  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  shows  that  it  is 
heavy  with  the  possibilities  of  actually 
harming  the  very  people  it  sets  out  to 
protect.  It  has  many  serious  faults, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  customer  as 
well  as  the  retailer,  and  the  NRMA 
opjx)ses  it. 

Standard  Colors  for  Size  Tags.  Stand- 
ardi2ing  on  color-for-size  ticket  identi¬ 
fication  on  a  national  basis  will  bene¬ 
fit  everyone  involved,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Receiving  and  Marking  Committee 
of  the  NRMA  Traffic  Group,  which  is 
headed  by  Loren  Spademan  of  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.  Meeting  during  the 
January  NRMA  convention,  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Committee  adopt¬ 
ed  a  tentative  standard.  Once  such  a 
standard  has  been  adopted,  a  woman 
looking  for  a  given  size  dress  would 
find  it  identified  by  the  same  color  tag 
in  any  store  in  the  country— red,  for 
example,  would  mean  a  size  38  (pro¬ 
vided  the  store  used  colored  tags  at 
all).  The  tentative  standards,  cover¬ 
ing  children’s,  juniors’,  misses’  and 
women’s  apparel,  are  being  circulated 
among  member  stores  now.  The  final 
standards  will  be  adopted  at  the  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
.\pril  26th  to  28th,  at  the  Somerset 
Hotel,  Boston. 


Reading  for  Retailers 

Management’s  Right  To  Manage, 
An  Operations  Manual  by  George  W. 
Torrence.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc.,  1231  24th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C.  113  pages;  $12.50. 

This  is  a  study  of  management 
rights  which  are  not  restricted  by  law, 
but  which  may  be  lost  or  w’eakened, 
either  in  collective  bargaining  or  in 
day-to-day  practice,  possibly  without 
management’s  full  awareness  of  what 
is  happening.  Says  Mr.  Torrence:  “It 
is  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  of  the 
rights  which  have  really  been  taken 
away  from  management  are  those 
which  management  itself  has  given 
away,  deliberately  or  otherwise.” 

This  study  examines  in  detail  what 
has  happened  in  specific  areas  such  as 
the  rights  to  require  overtime,  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  discharge,  to  establish 
and  change  w’ork  schedules,  to  make 
changes  in  job  duties,  to  determine 
merit  increases.  Citing  case  after  case 
that  has  come  to  arbitration,  the 
author  shows  that  arbitrators  have  up¬ 
held  with  fair  consistency  the  concept 
that  management  retains  all  rights 
except  those  specifically  limited  in  a 
contract. 

He  then  examines  the  various  ways 
in  which  management’s  rights  have 
actually  been  limited:  by  agreement; 
by  inadvertence;  by  yielding  in  prac¬ 
tice  while  retaining  a  right  in  princi¬ 
ple;  by  losing  a  case  in  arbitration; 
and  by  other  circumstances. 

Finally  the  book  turns  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  management  can  preserve 
its  present  rights  and  possibly  regain 
essential  rights  it  has  lost.  “First,”  says 
Mr,  Torrence,  “management  should 
take  inventory  of  its  management 
rights,  to  learn  precisely  where  it 
stands.  Labor  contracts  should  be 
studied  to  determine  what  manage¬ 
ment  rights  have  been  relinquished 
or  limited  by  their  terms.  Second, 
management  should  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  day-to-day  operations 
to  determine  what  other  management 


rights  have  been  dissipated  in  actual 
practice  or  by  oral  side  agreeinenn,’' 

To  assist  in  such  an  inventory,  the 
book  concludes  with  27  questions  that 
should  be  thoroughly  explored  and 
answered. 

Guides  for  Business  Analysis  and 
Profit  Evaluation.  OffUce  of  Distri¬ 
bution,  Business  and  Defense  Serviem 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  76  pages;  30  cents  per 
copy.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  study  of  operating  ratios 
and  financial  ratios,  how  they  are  com¬ 
puted  and  how  they  are  used— in  short, 
how  the  information  contained  in 
accounting  records  can  be  developed 
into  a  valuable  tool  of  managemcM. 
While  explaining  the  usefulness  of  the 
ratios  for  analyzing  one’s  own  results 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of 
firms  operating  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  the  booklet  also  warns  against 
making  mechanical  comparisons  with 
supposedly  “standard”  or  “average" 
results. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  use  of 
statistics  from  the  Census  of  Business 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  examples  of  analyses  developed 
from  these  sources.  A  comprehensive 
list  of  government  and  busine» 
sources  which  regularly  issue  current 
data  on  operating  ratios  is  included, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  list  of  its  kind  available. 


1960  Guide  to  American  Importers 
OF  Japanese  Merchandise,  Published 
by  Kurt  Barnard  Associates,  507  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  40  pages;  $3. 

The  first  directory  of  its  kind,  it  lists 
more  than  1,300  companies  in  52  prod¬ 
uct  categories,  which  import  Japanese 
merchandise  and  sell  it  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  According  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  listed  companies  have  stock 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery,  and 
most  of  them  say  they  are  geared  to 
serve  volume  retail  markets,  including 
department  stores,  variety  and  drug 
chains,  mail  order  firms,  and  similar 
outlets.  Moreover,  many  are  national 
advertisers;  employ  salesmen  covering 
various  territories  of  the  U.  S.;  have 
showrooms  in  more  than  one  city; 
will  furnish  catalogues  or  other  infor- 
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